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REPARING fer SCHOOL 








This is the time of the 
year when parents every- 
where are confronted with 
the important task of 
choosing the proper insti- 
tution where to send their 
children for an education. 


—@— 
Within the next fortnight 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


will issue a special edition 
devoted to schools and col- 
leges. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for edu- 
cational institutions to 
present their advantages 
before 185,000 parents. 
Rate 25¢c. a line. 

Last year’s edition was THE REcoRD’s first, and the re- 
sponse from schools throughout the country was se gratify- 
ing as to warrant the making of this School and College 
Edition an annual mid-August event. 

















Here is one College President’s estimate of THz RecorpD: “I knowa 
good paper when I see it. THe REcorRD is a good, clean, able, sensible, im- 
partial, fair paper. Its influence must be healthful in every way, and I 
am grateful that it has such a circle of readers to whom it is in many re- 
spects what a daily paper ought to be.”—Professor Henry C. Weston, 
President, the Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
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THE HIGH-GRADE ADVERTISER 


Reaches both 
The Dealer and 
The Consumer 


when he advertises his products in 
The Delineator and The Designer 


These two magazines go to over 800,000 
women monthly—over four million readers. 


These two magazines are for sale by more 
than 8,000 of the leading dry goods stores 
of the country, in addition to news-stands, 
etc., etc. 


The four million readers of these magazines go 
to these 8,000 and more leading dry goods 
stores and buy the goods advertised in The 
Delineator and The Designer. 


You can therefore reach more than four mill- 
ion readers and over 8,000 of the leading 
dry goods merchants by advertising in The De- 
lineator and The Designer at $4.00 per line. 


Let us tell you more about it. Write to 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER, Advertising Manager, 
17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


THOMAS BALMER, Western Advertising Manager, 





200 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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A JOURNAL FOR 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., 


NEW YORK, AvucGust 7, 


VoL. XXXVI. 
E. S. WELLS. 
HOW HE SUCCEEDED, 

The following is the story of 
the career of Mr. E. S. Wells, of 
Jersey City, N. J., as given to a 
representative of PRINTERS’ INK. 


Mr. Wells is well known as the 
proprietor of all the “Rough Cn” 
preparations, particularly the 


“Rough on Rats,” and the writer 
of most characteristic advertise- 
ments. The tale he tells is so 
striking that it would be a pity to 
depart from his own phraseology. 

“IT was born near Morgantown, 
W. Va., in 1841. My parents 
were poor. My earliest recoilec- 
tion of earning money was of be- 
ing paid a Pennsylvania ‘levy,’ or 
1243 cents a week, for driving 
cows from the village to pasture, 
and the same weekly sum for car- 
rying meat in a basket to custom- 
ers for an itinerant butcher. When 
I was twelve years old, I entered 
into employment in a drug store 
in Uniontown, Pa. I remained in 
the drug business from that time 
on, with the exception of three or 
four years at school, either as 
clerk or owner, until 1881. 

“T arrived in New York City 
when eighteen, with a cash capi- 
iat of $1.25. But I was fortunate 
enough > get a job right away, 
in a small retail drug store in 
Chambers street, at $2.50 a week, 
[ to board myself. I had the priv- 
ilege of sleeping on the floor in a 
back room, using a mattress which 
was kept in a closet during the 
day. That winter, at a cost of 17 
cents a day, I lived on bread and 
butter and milk, actually saving 
money on my $2.50 per week. The 
only hot things I got that winter 
was the treat that I allowed my- 
self on Sundays. For then I 
would regularly go to a dining 
saloon on Chatham street—now 
Park Row, In that place they 
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gave you wheat cakes for six cents 
a plate, and they placed a big plate 
of butter and a mug of syrup in 
front of you. You can bet I put 
enough butter and syrup on my 
plate of cakes to keep me sweet 
and greasy for a week. 

“Notwithstanding the low sal- 
ary I received, my boss failed. 
He was about as poor as I was. 
He was Dr. Cochrane, a good- 
hearted Scotchman. We each i:ad 
about two dollars. So together 
we rented a basement room tor 
the night, on a_ street running 
dewn to the East River from 
Franklin Square, and there my 
ex-boss and I slept together, on 
auilts loaned by our landlady. 
Our finances had been much de- 
pleted, part of the outlay going 
for my first advertisement. This 
was $1.20 expended on the New 
York Herald. It was for a posi- 
tion as drug clerk. 

“Before I was fully dressed 
next morning, there was a rap at 
the door. The caller proved to be 
the handsome, sharp-eyed John 
G. Howard, of Brooklyn. He 
wanted a drug clerk to go out to 
Dowagiac, Mich. As it was Win- 
ter, and my outlays had swamped 
my two dollars, I quickly made a 
deal with Howard, at $125 a year. 
The deal came near failing, how- 
ever, for he insisted I should pay 
my way West. We compromised 
on the basis of his deducting the 
outlay from my salary. 

“While I did not know what 
was thematterwithme at the time, 
it was during my Western stay 
that I developed that which I had 
been inoculated with—the adver- 
tising fever. My fondness mani- 
fested itself through my persuad- 
ing my boss to get up bottles, labels 
and circulars, I meanwhile devis- 
ing a bilious pill, a liniment, a 
cough syrup and a worm syrup. 
We started advertising these, and 
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I carried circulars from house to 
house. I also posted the town, 
and just as we were getting well 
under way, lo and behold! the 
Civil War came. It busted all 
our calculations. 

“I went into the army, but re- 
turned to the North sick. This 
was in 1862. In the fall of that 
year I obtained a drug clerkship 
in Jersey City (old Bergen). In 
thiee months I had succeede:l in 
buying the store—‘on time.’ It 
was here, in this little store, that 
looking backward, I now recog- 
nize my bent toward advertising. 

“One evening, looking at a large 
glass sign, hanging on the wall of 
the store, the name upon it roused 
me to emulation. To those fa- 
miliar with the advertising of that 
period-—1860 to 1870—that picture 
will bring up a host of recollec- 
tions. The wording read ‘Heim- 
bold’s Buchu,’ and it portrayei a 
lot of Hottentots gathering buchu 
leaves. Helmbold was in his glory 
at that time. Thinks I to myself, 
‘If you’—meaning Helmbold—‘can 
make a success, I can also; and I 
will.’ 

“But the reaction from the de- 
pression during the first year of 
the war had come. Things were 
booming; everybody had money 
to burn. My retail business had 
grown fast, prices had gone up, 
and we then got full prices for 
everything. I soon got a second 
store going, and by 1867 had ac- 
cumulated in money and property 
about $30,000. 

“About this time there was an- 
other reaction from the boom. 
Everybody back from the war, 
new stores opened. Cutting prices 
began. Department stores got all 
our fancy goods trade. I at once 
made up my mind to get out of 
the retail trade, but before doing 
so, started advertising some prep- 
arations. This was about 1872. 

“For nine years—from 1872 to 
1881—I had a struggle for sure! 
I had spent my all in Tee 
—and was $30,000 in debt! I still 
had title to the one original drug 
store, but I owed six times its 
value. The only real asset I had 
was about $9,000 of goods con- 
signed to wholesale druggists, 
and whatever value there might 
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be in the trade-marks I had been 
advertising. 

“I had myself placed advertis- 
ing in cities about like Syracuse, 
Utica, Newark, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, etc., to the 
amount of $18,000 a year. This 
was in the days few papers ran 
over four pages, and small ‘read- 
ers’ would count as well or better 
than large display. I ran then 
mainly two to four line readers 
on each article. Such would be of 
little use these times. 

“The hopes, the fears, the pleas- 
ures, the disappointments and dis- 
couragements of an advertising 
career, cannot be fully described. 
They must be felt. I will say, 
however, to any man who has not 
‘advertising’ born in him, who has 
not the fullest faith in the power, 
the force, and cumulative effect 
of advertising, and who does not 
like it so well that he is willing 
to risk all, and endure everything, 
even to the last—he had better let 
advertising alone. 

“In 1880 my goods were selling 
well, and I could figure a profit 
in every city of $100 to $500 every 
year. But I had got down so iow, 
and so far behind, that by the 
time I settled I was still behind. 
Somehow I could not get over the 
nub. I tried to get a partner, and 
offered a half interest for $15,000, 
stipulating to expend it all in ex- 
tending the business. But no one 
could see anything tangible. Nei- 
ther I nor my wife had decent 
clothes for the street. We even 
gave up our $25 half-pew. 

“I thought I’d try the New 
York City papers. This sunk me 
deeper than ever. I remember go- 
ing to New York of a Friday, 
after giving New York a trial, to 
see why I had received no orders 
after paying out $360 for front 
page ‘readers.’ I found that my 
jobber had sold only one $1 bot- 
tle! My state of mind the follow- 
ing Saturday and Sunday may be 
imagined. My wife had become 
somewhat discouraged, but re- 
frained from scolding at sight of 
my dejection. I was obliged to 
do without a clerk even. My wife 
opened store in the morning, for 
I was obliged to remain up late, 
writing explanations to newspa- 
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papers why I could not meet my 
obligations. 

“Well, here comes the turn in 
my affairs! Monday morning— 
after the days just described, al- 
most the last straw—my wife 
awoke me, hastening my rising by 
informing me that the mail was 
in, and there appeared to be sever- 


al letters from wholesale drug- 
gists. I got up lively, you can 
bet! That mail brought about 


$900 worth of orders for my prep- 


5 


now, I resolved on a novel experi- 
ment, and for one in the fix I was, 
I can’t understand now, how I 
had the nerve to try it. 

“What I did was, I increased 
my advertising by double before I 
left New York. I went up to Mr. 
Craighead, then with McFadden, 
and struck him for a $6,800 con- 
tract, covering the big Western 
daily and weekly list he controlied. 
Craighead introduced me to Mr. 
Crall, and I hung him up for 
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arations. 
ener, indeed! 


“But I didn’t have that many 
I owed every 


goods on hand. 
wholesale druggist in New York 


and felt I could not ask for more 


And I had not a. dollar! 


credit. 


“I went to New York, thinking 
to borrow $300 from an old friend 
to pay on the drug account, so as 


to buy more stock. I did not ge 


the loan, and there I was, on the 


brink. It was sink or swim, righ 
there and then! 


This was a heart-light- 


As I look at it 


about the same amount. Then 
Mr. Crall introduced me to E. B. 
Mack, all in the Tribune Build- 
ing. He gave me the same deal 
on his line of papers. Total for 
the three firms, $18,000, all to run 
four months before I paid any- 
thing, and then pay a month only, 
and thereafter monthly. 

“So that while I could not bor- 
row $300 from a wealthy old-time 
friend, I placed $18,000 worth of 
advertisements on long credit. 
This reassured my almost lost 


t 
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nerve. I went direct to a drug 
house, and placed an order for 
$400 worth of drugs. I got them 
next day without a word. So I 
began to think that all I wanted 
was a little more confidence. I 
went home, and that night, work- 
ing at four o’clock, I made out 
four separate lists of newspapers— 
everything in the book—of dailies 
having also a weekly, leaving out 
only the papers in which I was 
already running, the ones just 
contracted for, and the New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston papers. 
It was a job, but I had made tour 
copies by daylight, and had mailed 
three of them to agents, keeping 
the fourth for myself. 

“Apparently on the surface, H. 
P. Hubbard was the lowest, and 
he got the job. He took it, noth- 
ing to be paid until the end of 
four months, and then only one 
month, and monthly thereafter. 
In other words, three months in 
arrear payments. I remember tell- 
ing Hubbard after we _ closed, 
when he got up to go, ‘Hubbard, 
I want you to understand I have 
got nothing. If this thing goes, 
you'll get your money. If uot, 
you won't.’ Well, you know Hub- 
bard has a little nerve himself, 
and he replied, ‘I’ll chance it.’ 

“So that I had, inside of a week, 
placed $60,000 advertising with 
Hubbard, $18,000 as above with 
the three New York agencies, and 
had already $17,000 running, plac- 
ed direct, about $100,000 in all, 
yet couldn’t borrow $300 and was 
dead broke! 

“My next move was to get out 
a circular to my agencies, telling 
them I had placed $80,000 addi- 
tional advertising, and would con- 
sign no more goods; that I want- 
ed my accounts made up at once. 
I desired them to remit for all 
goods sold, return all they did not 
want, and any unsold that they 
wished to keep, would be at 30 
days. Inside of ten days I re- 
ceived $7,600 in cash, $640 in 
goods returned, and billed them 
back at $1,860 in goods they re- 
tained. And the next year, 1882, 
I cleared $60,000 above all ex- 
perses, paid all my back debts, 
and had my old original starter 
of $30,000—all in one year—-and 
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darned if I didn’t go to Europe 
ye: that year—think of that! 

“T have often been asked how I 
came to hit on the expression, 
‘Rough on Rats,’ for a rat exter- 
minator. Here it is. My old re- 
tail drug store in Jersey City was 
a frame building, with a stable on 
one side and a butcher shop on 
the other. In all my days I never 
saw a building so full of rats! 
And mice! We were obliged to 
tin the drawers, to keep the mice 
from eating our seeds. And we 
would stumble on rats while going 
around the counters, or from one 
room to another. One summer 
my clerk and I were keeping bach- 
elor’s hall. When called especial- 
ly from supper to wait on custom- 
ers, even when gone but a few 
moments, the rats would get on 
the table and drag off our scanty 
food. On our return we could 
hear them jump from the table 
to the floor. One evening we had 
only got as far as to get the bread 
on the table and cut the loaf in 
two, when we were both cailed 
out. We were gone but a mo- 
ment, but when we got back, we 
found the inside scooped entirely 
out of one half, and the other car- 
ried bodily away! Said I to my- 
self, ‘I have handled drugs since I 
was eleven years old. Is it possi- 
ble that I can’t prepare an exter- 
minator that will exterminate?’ I 
thought it over, and realized that 
the absolute pre-requisites were 
that the preparation should be 
deadly, odorless and tasteless. 

“T had it in a moment, prepared 
some, set it that night, and the 
next night there were absolutely 
no rats to be seen—no squeaking 
and no gnawing of mice, And 
for six months that building was 
free from rats and mice. Some 
returned after that period, but an- 
other application of the dose 
cleared the premises for another 
six months. I then began to give 
the preparation to people who 1n- 
quired, and complained of the old 
ones. Then inquiries followed 
and the circle widened, until the 
idea struck me of putting it up for 
the market. 

“Being a druggist and somewhat 
of an advertiser, I studied the sit- 
uation over before starting. I 
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knew from both standpoints that 
however meritorious the article, it 
would never go as Wells’ Rat- 
Killer or Exterminator. And I 
knew people were tired of paying 
25 cents round even money, espe- 
cially so for fake exterminators. 

“T resolved to keep it a powder. 
Tin cans were too expensive for a 
fifteen-cent article. Glass would 
be likely to break. Paper was too 
frail. So I hit on a turned wood 
box. Then I finally determined 
on fifteen cents, the price I had 
favored from the start. 

“But now for the name. That 
was the rub. I wrestled with 
that problem for several days and 
nights. One night, after working 
over it till well-nigh morning, I 
got tired and gave it up. But I 
said aloud to myself, ‘Well, what- 
ever I call it in the end, it cer- 
tainly is “Rough on Rats.”’ It 
struck me like a flash—that this 
expression was the winning name, 
and in ten minutes I was out on 
the floor, executing a war dance 
to the refrain, ‘Rats, Rats, Rough 
on Rats, Hang Your Dogs, and 
Drown Your Cats.’ 

“At the risk of tiring you, I 
will say I do not attribute any 
success [ have met with to genius 
or brilliancy, nor to nerve humor- 
ously referred to, but to hard work 
and keeping everlastingly at it, 
and not quitting when knocked 
down. Upon no business was 
ever more unremitting thought 
and labor expended, for the nine 
years from 1872 to 1881. No holi- 
days were taken; advertisements 
were written and contracts made 
and forwarded to newspapers, 
new depots opened at all medium- 
sized cities by correspondence car- 
ried on well into the night even 
to four or five o'clock into the 
next morning. 

“T have set type for my original 
labels and circulars well into the 
night, with my head close to a 
kerosene lamp, in hot weather, till 
my head would almost burst. Un- 
less you have a mint, don’t tackle 
advertising, unless you love it well 
enough to do this. I did this all 
alone, besides running a drug 
Store and a telegraph office. 

“During these years I had no 
clerical assistance; there were no 


stenographers, no typewriters, no 
traveling agents, no one to consult. 
I have devised all my formulas, 
and notwithstanding I have heard 
a certain advertising agent who 
has placed some of my business 
for me, claims that he has made 
my business what it is, written 
my advertisements and designed 
my illustrations, I desire to state 
that I have written all my own 
advertisements and designed all 
my own cuts and _ illustrations 
without a single exception. All 
the hard, original work of build- 
ing up my business had been Jone 
by 1881, before I even knew this 
agent, and I never published a line 
or cut written or suggested by 
him. 

“Between 1881 and 1883 I estab- 
lished my goods in nearly every 
civilized country in the world— 
Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, India (agents at Bom- 
bay, Madras and Calcutta), Can- 


ada, Mexico, all Central and 
South America, Egypt, South 
Africa, etc. 

‘And I did this all by my own 


personally written letters.” 
aie all 


AN ENGLISH OPINION. 


A correspondent of the Advertisers’ 


Review (London, Eng.) writes to that 
publication as follows: 
I would strongly suggest the en- 


rollment of a police force for the moral 
welfare of that class of advertisers, the 
advertising kleptomaniacs. They form 
a very petty class, those men, always 
on the alert to turn the ideas of a suc- 
cessful rival to account. Lacking the 
brains to openly compete with competi: 
tors, and in many cases too ‘mean’ 
to pay for good work, they do not 
hesitate to purloin the ideas which ap- 
pear to catch the public eye. 


- toe 
CATCH-LINE OF WELL KNOWN 


AD ILLUSTRATED. ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





“IT’s THE FLAVOR.” 











SHAKER EXTRACT. 


It is possible that the advertis- 
ing of Shaker extract of roots and 
other Shaker remedies will be re- 
sumed on a large scale in this 
country in the fall. These medi- 
cines are owned by A. J. White, 
Limited, a British corporation, al- 
though Mr. White himself was a 
staunch American. A large part 
of the stock is held by Americans, 
chief among whom is Lieutenant- 
Governor Timothy Lester Wood- 
ruff, chairman of the corporation. 
If an attempt is made to push the 
Shaker business in the United 
States, affairs will be directed by 
the American shareholders. The 
New York office of A. J. White, 
Limited, is at 168 Duane street. 
For the past two years Thomas 
G. M. Yaxley has been in charge. 

The Shaker medicines have 
been at various times advertised 
through Dauchy & Co., of New 
York. It is likely that this agen- 
cy will give out the contracts 
again in case a decision to extend 
the business is made. 

Shaker extract of roots is made 
according to a formula prepared 
by the Shaker community at 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y. It is said 
to be a remedy for indigestion 
and dyspepsia, and no claim has 
been made that it will relieve any 
disease that is not caused by gas- 
tric derangement. 

In Great Britain, Australia, In- 
dia and Cape Colony the medicine 
is called Mother Seigel’s curative 
syrup, and the French name is 
Tisane Americaine des Shakers. 
From the London house, 35 Far- 
ringdon Road, great quantities of 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements are put out, and mill- 
ions of little books are distributed 
every year. The newspaper ad- 
vertisements almost invariably 
are reading notices ten incheslong 
single column, with a modest 
headline. Occasionally a little 
display is used. No cuts are em- 
ployed. Rarely does an advertise- 
ment appear without a testimonial. 

In its best days the Seigel ad- 
vertising appeared in every Brit- 
ish medium worth using. Some 
contracts were made through 


agencies, and others were placed 
direct by Henry K. Packard, for 
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many years managing director of 
the company. He made no secret 
of his disbelief in publishers’ 
statements of circulation. If a so- 
licitor quoted a rate based on a 
circulation of 100,000, Mr. Pack- 
ard would sometimes say: 

“Well, that is a pretty big cir- 
culation. Probably you have 
about a third of it. Cut your 
price accordingly and we may do 
business with you.” 

Perhaps the solicitor affected 
extreme indignation and stalked 
out of the office. Perhaps, while 
insisting that his statement was 
true, he would agree to a reduced 
rate “in order to show you what 
a good medium we have.” 

For many years it was the rule 
of A. J. White, Limited, not to 
use the same newspaper adver- 
tisement twice. This policy called 
for a large amount of fresh copy 
every week. The books scattered 
over the United Kingdom are 
coarsely printed on cheap paper, 
but they have proved powerful 
adjuncts to the newspaper ads. 

Just what policy will be fol- 
lowed by the American  share- 
holders in the White corporation 
remains to be seen. Up to date, 
Shaker extract of roots has fur- 
nished an example of the curious 
vitality of a proprietary medicine 
that has once been well known 
and widely advertised. Call in 
the salesmen, stop the advertising 
and sales go to pieces. Yet the 
business may be full of latent vi- 
tality nevertheless. 

Any retail druggist will testify 
to this. He will show you medi- 
cines you may never have heard 
of, and you are surprised to learn 
that he finds it worth while to 
keep them in stock. 

_ In all the years during which 
it has not been advertised Shaker 
extract of roots has sold fairly. 
There has been business enough 
to keep an office force steadily 
employed. That the success of 
the British business could be du- 
plicated in this country is doubt- 
ful, but the American stockhold- 
ers seem to believe that this ex- 
periment is worth making.—The 
National Advertiser. 
+e 

Wuat is sauce for on advertiser 

may make a goose of another. 
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With November Ist 
It will cost you $2.00 a line 


To advertise in The Saturday 
Evening Post. Now it is only 
$1.75, and with this small expen- 
diture you can reach 315,000 young 
men of needs and substantial busi- 
ness men of means. You reach 
them, too, not in the car or train, 
but when they are at home. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE FIRST PAGE OF A 
BOOKLET. 


The booklet is a true aristocrat 
among ads. It is the one medium 
that affords space sufficient for 
the telling of a complete story, 
and a rightly planned campaign 
leads up to its mailing. Newspa- 
pers and billboards furnish a sort 
of public crier service; they give 
space enough for a _ condensed 
epitome of the thing the advertis- 
er wishes to gain attention for, 
while the booklet is their sequel. 

It may cost several dollars to 
send a booklet into a certain per- 
son's hands, and the success of 
the whole affair is apt to turn 
upon the little volume’s dress and 
arrangement. Arrangement is es- 
pecially important, and yet it is 
seemingly the last factor that is 
considered in the average book- 
let. Out of a goodly handful of 
current brochures’ within the 
writer’s reach there is hardly one 
but has every merit saving this. 
None of them fail of some degree 
of outward attractiveness. The 
covers are simple and tasteful and 
thoroughly artistic, whether 
drawn or set in type: one of them 
is by Bradley. But when they are 
opened they reveal many kinds of 
haphazard arrangement, especial- 
lv in the particular of first page. 
The first pages show almost ev- 
erything that should not have a 
place on a first page. Some of 
them contain beginnings as dry as 
a “list of branch houses” or “offi- 
cers and directors of the com- 
pany,” the real gist of their story 
coming in at the third, fifth or 
seventh page. In others the last 
chapter of the story is printed 
first, as illustrations of “our 444 
AAA style” or “mechanism of 
our $67.50 machine, shown with 
casing removed for clearer com- 
prehension of its simplicity.” Al- 
most all of the secondary matter 
incident to every variety of book- 
let is represented on these initial 
pages. Almost none of them be- 
gin their story at the beginning. 

Obviously this is wrong—fla- 
grantly wrong when the uses of a 
booklet are considered. The 
booklet is an aristocrat, and its 
mission is to entertain to a certain 
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degree. It should have some of 
the merits of a successful novel. 
Most of the novels that have out- 
lived their generation are distin- 
guished by attractive beginnings. 


What the booklet needs is a 
war-head, that it may explode 
when it strikes its mark. All day 


long Mr. Busyman sits sweltering 
in his office, trying to get fifteen 
hours’ work done between eight 
and six o'clock. The waste bas- 
ket is fatally near, and he will not 
be interested in a “list of officers 


and directors of the company” 
though they lived next door to 
him. Likely enough the postman 


booklet on door 
knows nothing of 
door knobs, unless it be to yank 
them when they show obstinacy. 
Yet the catch-line on the cover 
may arouse his curiosity—*Some- 
thing About Door Knobs.” If it 
does he is morally certain to turn 
that booklet cover for a door knob 
story, just as he would turn to 
the first chapter of Lover’s novel 
for the story of Handy Andy. His 
right to know the whole truth 
about door knobs on the very first 
page is almost sacred. If the bro- 
chure begins well—telling why a 
door knob is an important piece 
of hardware, capable of artistic 
treatment and high mechanical 
excellence—he may get half 
through the story, which is an 
admirable indication that he has 
got the drift of the subject. But 
unless the first page begins in a 
direct way he will flip the book- 
let into the waste basket and 
some one will have to expend sev- 
eral dollars to lead him up to the 
point of opening another. Let the 
makers of booklets start off brisk- 
ly, with a murder and an abduc- 
tion on the very first page —Fame. 


brings him a 
knobs. He 


ae a 
EACH HAS HIS 





FIELD. 
The paper universal has got to be 
invented. Each newspaper, however 


great it may be, has a distinct clientele 
and a restricted circulation. There 
are certain dailies which appeal to 
business men; others to politicians; yet 
others to the sporting fraternity, and 
others most to the home. They may 
have immense circulations, but that cir- 
culation is kept within a certain terri- 
tory. Each paper. in some way easily 
recognized, appeals most strongly to 
some distinct class, where is to be 
found its larger 
per Maker, New 


circulation.—Newspa- 
York City. 
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Can not Reach 
Readers of 


Through 
Any other Daily 
Publication. 





Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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PACKAGE GOODS ARE POP- and more conveniently _ stored, 
ULAR. and because there is less danger 
The popularity of package Soler daetine ee 


goods is remarked by a writer in 
the New York Commercial, who 
says that probabiy the greatest 
impetus was given to the package 
grocery trade by the cereal com- 


panies, who vied with each other 
in putting out handsome pack- 
ages. This utilization of attrac- 
tive packages has no doubt been 
responsible for a considerable 
proportion of the great cereal 


trade of the present day. While 
advertising may have been the 
most potent influence in the devel- 
opment of the business, it would 
have been difficult to have adver- 
tised Quaker Oats as successfully 
by the barrel, and H. O. would 
have gone hard by the sack. 

Within the past two years prac- 
tically everything has been put up 
in packages. The success of the 
salt people, who have sold thou- 
sands of pounds of a particular 
brand of salt, which may or may 
not be superior, because it is 
packed in a _ small cloth sack 
which can be used for various 
household purposes, at last had 
its effect upon sugar refiners, and 
row some sugar is sent out with 
small cloth sacks ready for dis- 
tribution. Other refiners supply 
paper bags. 

While the latter is of no par- 
ticular value to the thrifty house- 
wife, the former attracts her trade 
because there is something useful 
given with the sugar. Both are 
beneficial to the retailer because 
they save him the cost of the bags 
‘in retail delivery. 

The familiar brands of coffee 
put up in packages go back to the 


days when packages were few. 
There is the well known Lion 
brand, which has been made 


known all over the country by its 


striking and artistic advertising. 
In New England package coffee 


has been known for decades and 
certain brands have been prime 
favorites with a number of gen- 
erations. The distribution goes 
on quite as actively as ever. In 
fact, some dealers say that the 
desire for package goods is grow- 
ing, most housewives preferring 
packages because they are easier 


scleral icectns 
IN LONDON. 


A new method of collecting statistics, 
and, incidentally, of advertising, has 
been devised by Mr. Harmsworth, the 
proprietor of the London Daily Mail. 
This newspaper is offering for sale a 
low-priced edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The London Times recent- 
ly issued a_ statement, showing the 
istribution of the 31,591 sets of their 
cheap edition of the same encyclopedia. 
In this it was shown that in Brighton 
28 people out of every 10,000 had 
bought a set. For Cambridge there 
were 27 buyers per 10,000. In Oxford, 
20; in London, 18; in Edinburgh, 13; 
and in Manchester, 9. These statistics 
are, of course, very interesting to the 
sellers of the Britannica, But the Daily 
Mail has made the important discovery 
that their chief value lies in the rela- 
tive states of culture which they indi- 
cate. So it is now sending out circu- 
lars with large headlines: Who are the 
brightest people in the United King- 
dom? Answer—Brighton the first and 
Cambridge the second town. Why? 
Because Brighton and Cambridge bought 
more sets of the books we are selling, 
per 10,000 of population, than any of 
the other cities. This is a distinct ad- 
vance over the enormous sale adver- 
tised (750th thousand). The variety of 
valuable statistics which might be col- 
lected through the use of this modest 
method, by the soap-makers, the liver- 


pill concerns, Mr. Heinz, etc., is ob- 
vious.—N. Commercial Advertiser. 
——~o»—___ 
_ IF it’s new, it’s here; if it’s here, 
it’s new. 
= aie ms 
SUMMER RESORT AD ILLUS- 
TRATE 

















“OUR OWN PRODUCTS RAISED ON THB 
FARM,” 
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FOUR THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 








Business Manager, 
Nashville Banner: 
Dear Str—We inserted an adver- 


tisement of a house for sale in the 





‘Wanted Columns” of the Ban- 
NER, marking it for three times, 
and sold the house the afternoon 
of the first insertion, withdrawing 
the other two insertions before 
they were to appear. Amount of 
sale, $4,500. Cost of advertisement, 
25 cents. Nota bad investment, 


was it ? 


JOHN T. LINDSLEY, 
Real Estate Agent. 

















The Nashville Banner 


TENNESSEE’S LEADING NEWSPAPER 


S. S. VREELAND, NASHVILLE BANNER, 
Eastern Representative, EDGAR M. FosTeEr, Bus. Mgr., 
150 Nassau St., New York. Nashville, Tenn. 
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A WRONG IDEA. 


Technical experience, claim 
many business men, is indispensa- 
ble to the man who is to handle 
the advertising of a large com- 
mercial concern. It is held by 
these men that goods should be 
sold through the press as they are 
sold in the store, by experienced 
salesmen who have spent years in 
familiarizing themselves with the 
particular goods that they try to 
dispose of to the public. 

This I think is an error. A 
man’s personality in conversation 
and his personality in print are 
radically distinct from each other. 
It is not what a salesman says, 
but how he says it, that impresses 
customers. A comparatively un- 
lettered but shrewd man is gen- 
erally better fitted to sell goods 
than a learned scholar, and of two 
men that say the same things to 
a customer the more sprightly and 
agreeable of the two will make 
his point. In coid print the in- 
fluence of the salesman’s charm 
of manner and personal magnet- 
ism is nullified, and the value of 
an appeal to the buyer is based 
entirely upon felicitously terse 
expression, grammatical accuracy, 
and a participation in the stand- 
point of the public that reads the 
advertisement. How many a log- 
ical talker will trip up on a pen 
and drown in the ink. 

It is really an advantage to the 
advertising man to be an outsid- 
er. An article is not presented 
to the public on the technical mer- 
its which only an expert can see, 
for it is not intended to be sold 
to such experts. It is meant to 
reach the public at large, and 
therefore the qualities to be ex- 
ploited are those which should be 
patent to the most casual observ- 
er. The salesman sees an article 
with the eyes of a salesman. He 
would be tempted to advertise 
qualities that only a_ salesman 
could understand or appreciate. 
The advertising man, on the oth- 
er hand,.is schooled to look at 
goods from among the crowd. 
He detects the elements that catch 
the fancy and attract the attention 
of the buyers. From experience 
in promoting the sales of nearly 
all kinds of commodities he knows 
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what suggestions the public will 
respond to, and he understands 
how to frame those suggestions.— 
Returns, San Francisco, Cal. 





+r 
BILLBOARD TAXATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


In regard to the proposed local tax- 
ation of hoardings in England, the Lon- 
don Echo has the following to report: 

“It is really shameful,” was the com- 
ment of Mr. Clifford Burton, of Par- 
tington’s Advertising Co., when seen by 
an Echo representative. “The effect of 
such taxation would be to cause us all 
to shut up shop. Let me illustrate it 
for you. There is the large hoarding 
in the Strand, the largest in the world 
I may say. We pay a rental of nearly 
£3,000 a year to the County Council 
for that. In addition, we pay what is 
called an advertising license of £57 a 
month for the same hoarding to the 
Westminster Borough Council, besides 
the usual rates and taxes, which are 
assessed as on any ordinary building or 
house. That means, when worked out, 
that we pay ros. per 100 feet of super- 
ficial area per month for this hoarding, 
while our customers only, pay us at the 
rate of 3s. per 100 feet.” 

“How do you make it pay, then?” 

“Only by making our customers take, 
say, 500 bills, and by putting only one 
of these on this particular place. Then, 
again, the charges are not uniform. In 
some boroughs the charges are so pro- 
hibitive that it is, impossible to adver- 
tise in this way.’ 





A DEFINITION. 

“A financier is a man w ho makes lots 
of money, isn’t it, father?’ 

“No, Freddy; a financier is a man 
who gets hold ‘of lots of money other 
people have made.’”’-—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, Boston, Mass. 





seal ate 
ILLUSTRATED EXTRACT FROM 
TESTIMONIAL. 














“{ SUFFERED FROM PALPITATION OF THE 
HEART,” 
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Quality and Quantity 


THE PRICE OF 


THE DETROIT 
FREE-PRESS 


REMAINS AT THREE CENTS A COPY. 








‘ 
Its readers are the Intelligent and Prosperous people of Detroit 
and Michigan. For more than 70 years they have been able and 


willing to pay a reasonable price for the best newspaper in Detroit. 
IT CONSERVES 
The BETTER Interests of the Advertiser, and 


COMBINES 
The BEST Interests of Advertisers and readers. 


CIRCULATION: 
Daily,- - - 42,500 
Sunday, - - - 52,900 
Twice-a- Week, 91,600 


The Twice-a-Week Edition has more than Local or 
State Prestige. It is a National Distributer for Adver- 
tising Mail Order Houses and General Advertisers, 
They find it a Profitable Medium. 


J. E. Van Doren SreciaL AGENcy, 


Direct Representatives and Managers Foreign Advertising, 


Boyce Building, Chicago, Ill. Temple Court, New York. 
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TEMPERANCE REFORM BY 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


The use of advertising methods 


by the Salvation Army and _ its 
imitators is sufficiently familiar. 
Their aid has been invoked in 


France in the temperance reform. 
[t is based on sound psychological 
principles, so its advocates claim; 
and great results are hoped from 
it. The logic of the method and 
the way of carrying it out are ex- 
pounded by Dr. L. Menard in 
Cosmos (Paris, June 15) thus: 

Repetition is the best, or at least the 
most persuasive, of the rhetorical fig- 
ures. The manufacturers who wish to 
introduce a product, or to keep it in the 
fashion, know this well, and although 
millions are spent yearly for advertise- 
ments we must suppose that they are 
not lost. When you read daily in your 
paper that a chocolate is unequaled, 
that X's soap is the only one that cleans 
the skin without irritation, that some- 
body’s tonic or pastilles are sovereign 
remedies for all affections of the stom- 
ach or the larynx, you become at 
length more or less convinced of the 
truth of these statements. Those skilled 
in the advertising art excel in creating 
a veritable obsession with the name of 
their merchandise. 

It has been asked why this enormous 
effort, so effective in securing publicity 
in all forms, should not be employed 
in driving into the heads of the masses 
certain useful truths. The promoters 
of the fight against alcohol have already 
thought of this. At the Exposition we 
saw not only pamphlets with very sen- 
sational illustrations, but also placards 
and lantern-slides showing in startling 
fashion the dangers of alcoholism. At 
Paris, in certain hospital wards, have 
been pasted up placards announcing 
these dangers = briefly calling them 
to mind. Dr. Folet, of the University 
of Lille, has delivered in that city an 
interesting lecture on this subject. He 
desires to create a public sentiment 
against alcoholism by means of adver- 


tisement. 

In his hospital service, Dr. Fo- 
let, we are told, fastens on the 
backs of the frames used to hold 
the patient’s record a statement, 
in brief paragrapis, of the dan- 
gers of excessive drinking. In 
this statement Dr. Folet calls at- 
tention to the fact that the most 
dangerotts alcoholic drinks are so- 
called appetizers, or bitters, of 
which absinthe is the worst ex- 
ample, and the “‘tonics,”’ contain- 
ing coca, kola, or the like. 

But this is not enough, the 
writer goes on to say. When we 
read on the walls that such and 
such an appetizer is the best, we 


“OPEN EVERY DAY, 
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should paste below. the legend, 
“Absinthe is a _ poison. Small 
gummed labels may be distributed, 
to be pasted on walls and trees. 


One or more of these devices, 
M. Folet suggests, may also be 
printed on objects of domestic 


use, such as lamp shades, calen- 
dars, boxes, children’s toys, toy 
balloons, cheap handkerchiefs, 
pipes, knives, mirrors, etc., which 
may be sold for a trifle. The 
writer continues, still quoting 
Dr. Folet : 


The defiance to alcohol may be written 
in letters a yard high on walls, so as 
to be visible over a large region. In 
regions frequented by tourists, I should 
not object to seeing it in huge white 
letters on some high rock. 

We should ask of the railroad 
panies permission to place along their 
lines great anti-alcoholic plz acards with 
brief inscriptions, such as ‘Alcohol a 
Poison”; “Beware of Bitters.’ 

Of course there would be 
transparencies at windows,  saridwich 
men and _ illuminated advertising wag- 
ons—that goes without saying. 

This method has already been em- 
ployed at Lille, where the anti-alcoholic 
manifesto is to be seen on every street 
car, and where placards are pasted to 
the walls. 

Here are some of the advertise- 
ments used at Lille by Dr. Folet 

All appetizers are poisons. France 
alone drinks as much absinthe as all the 
rest of the world. This is why in 
twenty years the number of crimes, 
insanities and suicides has doubled. 

Alcohol causes many diseases, espe- 
cially consumption. In _ hospital, one 
hundred consumptives include 71 alco- 
holics. 

The repetition of these 
will not convert many alcoholics, 
but it will doubtless keep many 
sober persons from drunkenness. 


com- 


colored 


truths 


Alcohol does not strengthen; ap- 
petizers are always more or less 
injurious. This can not be re- 


peated too often, and the adver- 
tisement and the poster may aid 
in causing the truth to penetrate 
into the mind of the masses. For 
this reason the attempt seems in- 
teresting to note. — Translation 
made for The Literary Digest. 


> 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING 
PHRASE. 








INCLUDING SUNDAY.” 
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GET AT THE 
CONSUMERS 








Talk to them. Educate them. On 
their decision you must sink or swim, 
live or die. The best way to edu- 
cate them into the merits of your 
goods is to advertise in the street 
cars. You can depend upon the cars 
to popularize and sell your goods— 
if you get the right cars. 

We have the right cars in the right 
—| cities—typical, prosperous American 
cities where every resident is a pos- 
sible customer. Advertisements in 
our cars always bring results. 

W ide-awake advertisers know that 
to properly, intelligently and econom- 
ically place their appropriation they 
must secure the services of an ex- 
perienced and reliable firm. That’s 
us. Glad to quote rates or give any 
desired particulars. 


| 

















Geo. Hissam @ Co., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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THE APPEAL DIRECT. 


Letter brokers will tell you that 
you get better results from buy- 
ing letters for circularizing than 
you do by newspaper advertising, 
stating as a reason that you can 
reach the prospective customer 
with the details of your business 
and that if he should be busy at 
the time, he would lay the letter 
aside and take it up again when 
he had time to read it; they urge 
that if he should be in a hurry 
when he receives the paper or 
periodical your ad is necessarily 
overlooked and is apt never to be 
seen by him again. There is much 
truth in the above statements, but 
there is another side that is care- 
fully concealed. Many of those 
brokers get names clinped from 
the personal columns of a news- 
paper; there is no knowing 
whether the names are those of 
mail order buyers or of the large 
class of people who never buy by 
mail, Even when you buy letters 
you are not certain that you are 
reaching the class of people who 
will be of benefit to you, unless 
you have a copy of the ad that in- 
duced the letters. If you have a 
legitimate article retailing from 
ten cents upwards, it is necessary 
that you purchase letters that in- 
dicate that the writers thereof 
will be interested in what you 
have to sell and will have the 
money to buy your article if they 
need it. It would be impossible 
in this article to truthfully give 
the details that must be taken into 
consideration in deciding whether 
the purchase of names, letters or 
periodical advertising would be 
the best for you. If you have a 
fake article to sell, any of the 
large edition trashy papers that 
glut the mail will be good to ad- 
vertise it in, because as a rule 
they go to a class of suckers who 
are always looking for something 
for nothing. Answers to those 
ads constitute a large percentage 
of the names that are for sale in 
sticker form as well as the letters 
that you purchase outright, and 
if you have a legitimate article 
that will appeal to an intelligent 
class of people, it is safe to say 
that the above class is not the 
one that will be interested. Now 





assuming that you can purchase 
outright a lot of ietters that have 
contained money ordering a legit- 
imate article in reply to an adver- 
tisement that was not of the trash 
kind, such letters would of ne- 
cessity almost, be of great value 
to you; if you are unable to get 
first copy, then the second copy 
should cost you less than one- 
half what first copy would cost 
and a third copy would be almost 
worthless, because two people or 
more have already used the let- 
ters and probably in a great meas- 
ure exhausted their purchasing 
power. About this time the shark 
brokers get hold of them and 
print them on gum stickers and 
sell them to you at from 50 cents 
to $1.50 per thousand according 
to your gullability, and you are 
only one of hundreds of other 
suckers that purchase them. I 
mean to be fair in this article and 
state that if you get first or sec- 
ond copy at a fair figure, samples 
of which show that money has 
been sent in reply to a square ad 
that it will be more valuable to 
you than the same amount of 
money spent in advertising in 
periodicals including the cost of 
postage, stationery and_ printed 
matter, because you reach people 
that you know are mail order buy- 
ers and you reach them with the 
details of your business, and 
while they are examining that cir- 
cular letter or catalogue their at- 
tention is not attracted elsewhere 
as when your ad appears in a pa- 
per with hundreds of others. By 
getting the right kind of periodi- 
cal and the right kind of letters 
the combination is much _ better 
than if either form was worked 
alone, because if you see the ad 
in the paper in a condensed form 
and then get a circular with the 
full particulars of the article, the 
periodical ad will unconsciously 
help your interest in the circular 
and vou will be much more apt to 
purchase than you would if only 
one method or the other were 
used to attract your attention.— 
General Information. 





———_+or 
_ A _MAN may have the very best store 
in the world, and it will profit him 
nothing if people are not made to_hbe- 
lieve_that it is the best store.—Shoe 
and Leather Facts. 
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Advertising that has 
the earmarks of honest 
endeavor is never lost. 

To carry force and 
conviction it should tell 
a plain story, rightly 
presented. 

The printing must 
be done in a striking 
manner. It may be 
plain or sumptuous in 
appearance, but rightly 
done it has the chances 
of success. 

We are advertising 
agents—that’s our bus- 
iness. We attempt to 
put force and convic- 
tion (the earmarks of 
honest endeavor) into 
the advertising litera- 
ture we are instructed 
to prepare. We can 
be of service to adver- 
tisers by planning, 
writing, illustrating, 
printing and placing 
advertisements. All of 
these, or any part de- 
sired. 












Call on or write to 
GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., Advertising Agents 
10 Spruce Street, New York 











Perfection of 50 Years 


Back of each glass of Schlitz Beer there is an 
experience of fifty years. 


In 1848, in a hut, Joseph Schlitz began brewing. 
Not beer like Schlitz beer of today; but it was honest. 
It was the best beer an American had ever brewed. 


This great brewery today has new methods. A 
half century has taught us perfection. But our 
principles are 50 years old; our aims are unaltered. 
Schlitz beer is still brewed, without regard to expense, 
according to the best that we know. 

Purity is made imperative. 
All beer is cooled in plate 
lass rooms, in filtered air. 


hen the beer is filtered. 
Then it is sterilized, after be- 


We send experts to Bohe- 
mia to select for us the best 
hops in the world. 


An owner of the business 
selects the barley, and buys 





only the best that grows. 


A partner in our concern 
supervises every stage of the 
brewing. 

Cleanliness is not carried 
to greater extremes in any 
kitchen than here. 


ing bottled and sealed. 


We age beer for months in 
refrigerating rooms before it 

oes out. Otherwise Schlitz 
Goer would cause biliousness, 
as common beer does. 


Ask for beer, and you get the beer that best suits 


your dealer. 


your health. 


Ask for Schlitz, and you 
get the best beer that the 


world ever knew. 


Ask for waa bottling, 


4.4. evan 


He may care more for his profit than 





IT IS INTERESTING, 








THEY ARE “COMING IN.” 

There appears to be a_ tendency 
among the general advertisers who have 
steadfastly patronized the magazines and 
weeklies to experiment with the daily 
newspapers, and in several notable in- 
stances the experiment has been trans- 
formed into a permanency. Only a few 


of the more prominent general adver- 
tisers, however, have gone into the daily 
field permanently, probably because the 


true value of the daily newspaper is 
not understood by them. They are of 
the opinion that the best medium for 
general advertisers is the magazine, and 
that the daily newspaper is of second- 
ary value, while really the reverse is 
the case.—Editor and Publisher, N. Y. 


—_———_~+oo— 
ORIGINALITY often consists of the 
ability to work old things off on a new 


audience, 
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T he Past - Present 
wt Future 


EVERY advertiser should 

\ read PRINTERS’ INK be- 
cause even the most expe- 
rienced one never gets to a 
state of perfection. He 
knows the past and thinks 
he knows the present. For 
the future and to perfect the present—he 
needs a little more inspiration—mental 
feeding. Advertisers who really know 
something are always feeling the neces- 
— sity of learning more. To learn more 

about advertising there is no medium like PRINTERS’ INK. 
It charms its readers—its positives as well as its negatives 
stimulate thought and develop plans and ideas. PRINTERS’ 
INK is, by common consent, considered the highest authority 
on the science of advertising in the world. Its observation, 
experience and opportunities entitle it to the reputation it has. 
Its versatile contents are mental food for advertisers, and the 
application of its teachings and information admits of un- 
limited possibilities. Every progressive advertiser DOES read 
PRINTERS’ INK. $5 per year for 52 weekly copies. Issued 
every Wednesday. Sample copies 1o cents. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
#2 # PRINTERS’ INH #¥ # 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce re New York. 









Gentlemen :—Herewith please find “ enol order for Five Dollars ($5) 


in payment of one year’s subscription to PRinvERS’ INK for issue of 


to — 19 





To be sent to the following address: 


a 19 — _ 
WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 
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FOR THE FLAT RATE. 


In a recent interview, Mr. Fred 
W. Schumaker, vice- president of 
the Peruna Drug Manufacturing 
Company, remarks that he does 
not believe in a flat rate for ad- 
vertising, insists that it is unfair 
and that some day it will have ab- 
solute recognition by publishers. 

Mr. Schumaker cites an exam- 
ple by peinting out that if a flour- 
ing mill can turn its entire out- 
put of a million barrels a year to 
one firm, it can dispose of the 
flour cheaper than if to twenty 
concerns. Hence, advertising 
should be considered similarly. 

We take an exception to this 
argument. The advertising space 
in a publication is not commer- 
cially like the output of a flouring 
mill. If a publisher has sixty 
pages of space to sell during a 
year, it is true that he might ap- 
parently afford to sell it all to the 
Peruna Drug Manufacturing 
Company at a cheaper rate than 
by maintaining an advertising de- 
partment and selling to several 
hundred concerns, with whom 
separate accounts must be kept. 
But no publisher coull really af- 
ford to do this, because advertis- 
ing is a literary feature of any 
publication, and to publish five 
pages monthly—all the advertis- 
ing space in the paper—of the 
story of one patent medicine, in- 
stead of a great array of different 
advertisements, would make the 
paper uninteresting and unpopu- 
lar. Consider what the public 
would do if Mr. Hood bought 
every advertising page of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine and devoted the 
space to medical literature. The 
circulation would go down very 
materially, because the magazine 
would be much less interesting. 
How long would the Chicago 
Herald hold its circulation if it 
sold every line of its advertising 
space to one dry goods house? 

Then, too, the matter of postal 
law would stand as a barrier to 
such a wholesale selling of space. 

Therefore, a publisher cannot 
afford to encourage’ extraordi 
narily large usage of space by any 
one advertiser. The flat rate is 
all right. It favors the small ad- 
vertiser, and the small advertis 


ers’ announcements’ give’ the 
greatest circulation value to a 
publication. There are several 
other arguments in favor of the 
flat rate and very few in favor of 
the time or space discount scheme. 
—Our Silent Partner. 
ES 
HOME FOR JOURNALISTS. 

After ten years of unremitting 
effort by the International League of 
Press Clubs, there is soon to be estab- 
lished in New Orange, N. J., an insti- 
tution unique in the annals of news 
paperdom—a Home for Journalists. 
The last legal step preparatory to the 
active advance of the enterprise was 
taken a short time ago, when articles 
of incorporation under the laws of 
New Jersey were granted to James S. 
McCartney, of Philadelphia; Thomas 

Keenan, of Pittsburg, Pa.; John M. 
Carter, Jr., of Boston, Mass., and G 
H. B. Martin, of Camden, N. J., as 
the Journalists’ Home Association. "The 
Home is to be by no means a refuge 
for aged, decrepit and broken down 
members of the pencil-pushing pro- 
fession, but rather a_health-recruiting 
station where newspaper men may rest 
and recuperate from the nervous strains 
that follow the profession, and amid 
congenial company, or to spend a va- 
cation, with those of their profession. 
The only condition attached to admis- 
sion will be a recommendation from any 
reputable editor or publisher. The 
charges, which include absolutely every- 
thirg in the range of the institution, 
have been fixed at the maximum sum 
of $1 a day.—The Newspaper Maker. 
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No advertisement is so good that 

there isn’t room for improvement. 
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“| SUFFERED FROM COLD FEET.” 
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ADVERTISING WASTE. 
By J. George Frederick. 


There are some men who might 
make money if they advertised, 
and there are others who would 


make more if they didn’t—or not 
quite so much. 

Some men shave off a hundred 
or two from a_ hard-working 
clerk’s salary to cut down expens- 
es, and in the same breath sign a 
big check for advertising that isn’t 
worth three cents. 

Other men carry hundred dollar 
bills to the bank when they ought 
to be carrying thousand dollar 
bills, and say advertising pays. 

So it does, but waste doesn’t. 
Wasting isn’t advertising. 

One-fourth of most advertising 
is waste, 

In proportion to 
of waste and its elimination is 
advertising power constituted. 
You may employ the wrong me- 
diums, advertise at the wrong 
time, at the wrong place, in the 
wrong manner, in the wrong pro- 


the detection 


portion, or in many other wrong 
ways; and unless you realize it, 
blame advertising. 

As Jeremmy Taylor said, it 
takes knowledge to comprehend 
ignorance. 

The bright business man shuts 
off every unnecessary and unre- 


munerative penny of expense. The 
bright advertising man _ blue-pen- 
cils every unremunerative agate 
line, and every blue-penciled agate 
line brings results. But every 
bright business man is not also a 
bright advertising man—such are 
the incongruities of life. 
Advertising is wasted in a hun- 
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dred ways—bad 
appearances, unsaid arguments, 
vulgarity, irrelevancy, poor cuts, 
and so on through a big list. 

If it would be remembered that 
the reason men prepare and print 
advertisements is to sell goods 
and nothing else there would be 
less waste. Good salesmen don’t 
talk about the inhabitants of Mars 
to prospective customers. Yet 
some advertisers talk about the 
canals on the moon and the people 
on Mars in their ads and think it 
ought to sell goods. 

There isn’t a better argument 
to be found that good advertising 
pays than that firms who waste a 
quarter of their advertising are 
not —— but actually mak- 
ing money 


SARz ATOG AL 


the places that have been 
up by advertising, few are more 
conspicuous than Saratoga, but it may 
not be generally known that the busi- 
ness is done systematically. This year 
the village government appropriated 
$5,000 to be expended in advertising 
Saratoga all over the world, and partic- 
ularly at the Pan American Exposition. 
When people go to Saratoga, they often 
ask the question what it is that forms 
the great attraction, making it by far 
the greatest place of resort in this 
country, if not the greatest in. the 
world, and the reply is that it is “just 
Saratoga,”” which being translated, 
means that everybody has heard about 
it and wants to go there. In _ other 
words, it is well advertised.—Pough- 
keepsie (N. Y.) Eagle. 


printing, cheap 


Among 
built 


— ++ 
BOSTON ENTHUSIASM. 

It is not too strong an assertion to 
make that advertisers as a class, and 
those who follow the business of adver- 
tising as a profession, have contributed 
more to the progress of the human race 
in the last half of this century than the 
sum total of all the benefits of all the 
philanthropists, public and _ private.— 
Press and Printer. 








THE WHOLE 


THING 





(Signed) 


“THE STAR is worth all the papers in 
Washington put together, and more, too.” 


HUDSON’S VARIETY STORE, 
Washington, D. C. 








M. LEE STARKE, Representative | Giro" oye Building, 
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CLEAN BAKERS 


A shower bath and clcan linen 
every day—no tobacco—no intdxi- 
cants, are rules goveraing our bakers, 
aud absolutely clean ovens, machin- 
ery, and utensils iasures cleanliness 
in the muking of 











As soon as it leaves qur ovens ia its 
pure, clean, fresh state, it is pnt into 
wax paper wrappers to keep it clean. 

No dirt. dust or germs in our fact-. 
ory or on its way to your home. 








For “Goodnass” sake eat Atlas Bread 





FROM MILWAUKKE, 





VIEWS OF THE AD. grown so strong that he spends $300,- 

The advertisement is the proclamation 9°°° annually in advertising his pro- 
of the Napoleon of commerce, stating ducts obliges all his following _Tivals 
in the strongest and most telling man- t® expend larger sums if they intend 
ner the strength of his campaign, the t® storm his fortress successfully.— 
purpose upon which he has set forth, the “47temas Ward, in a Sayer. 
advantages which will accrue. — 

The advertisement is a battle cry; THE SUBTLE “AMERICAN JOKE. 
properly worded and managed it warms An American once said to a German 
the heart and strengthens the hand of who claimed that he had the real New 
each and every worker in the ranks. England sense of humor, “Did you_ever 
Many an advertisement has paid its hear the joke about the guide in Rome 
full cost in this way, without consider- who showed some travelers two skulls 
ing its effect upon the outside world. of St. Paul. one as a boy, and the other 

The advertisement is a defense. Its as a man?” 


compelling force and its invested cost “No,” said the German, beginning to 
adds day by day to the rampart which anticipate a good story. ‘‘T ell me at 
surrounds the business which it repre- once, mein friend, dat joke.””—Short 


sents. The manufacturer who has Stories, New York City. 
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HOW IT WORKS. 

“You advertising men are like 
an uneasy conscience,” said the 
Merchant the other day; “you are 
always making us feel we have 
done those things we ought not 
to have done and left undone 
those things we ought.to have 
done. When business is booming 
you tell us that people are out 
hunting how they may spend their 
money and that all we need do is 
put up a signboard to have them 
buy us out of house and home. 
When the dull scason of trade 
comes round you declare that ‘it 
is the time to talk of providing 
for a rainy day by buying odds 
and ends of broken stocks.’ Yet, 
come to think about it, you are 

t. All live business men ad 
t, of course, that in busy times, 
hen everybody is making pur- 
chases and scanning the newspa- 
per advertisements to see where 
to go to find what he or she wants, 
it is impossible to compete with 
rival houses unless one advertises 
liberally. Still, many business 
men allow their advertising to 
lapse during that period of the 
vear when the buying is prone to 
take a rest. I myself, however, 
and other business men I have 
known, have made some of our 
best profits in this so-called dull 
season, closing out in early sum- 
mer what's left over of our win- 
ter stock, and in early winter dis- 
posing ef the summer stock that 
emains on our shelves. 

“By following this system we 
ire never overstocked with anti 
quated goods, and prudent fami- 
lies soon realize that they can buy 
goods to great advantage at this 
ime. The result is that the mer- 
hant who follows this plan not 
ily greatly stimulates trade dur- 
ig a period that would otherwise 

comparatively quiet. but he also 
gains much new and _ permanent 
business that he probably could 
never have secured from his com- 
petitors in the busy  season.”— 
Returns, San Francisco, Cal. 

7- 
\N ANOMALY IN TERMS. 
Clerk—Who is that old duffer 
it has so much to say 
Old Clerk—Oh, he’s the firm’s silent 








partner.—New England Grocer. 





The 
Buying 
abit 


as developed in readers 
of the Farm Journat. 





Twenty-four years’ experience 
has strongly impressed on readers 
of the FARM JOURNAL one fact— 
namely, that it is perfectly safe to 
buy of any one whose advertise- 
ment they find in that paper. 

The result is that in the half 
million families into which it goes, 
buying from FARM JOURNAL ad- 
vertisements is a confirmed habit. 
This habit has been carefully fos- 
tered, by offering to make good 
any loss by a dishonest advertiser; 
and it has grown and spread with 
the improvement of mail and 
transportation facilities, until now 
the response to advertising in the 
FARM JOURNAL is such as few 
journals-can approach, 

Advertisers frequently report 
that returns from the FARM JouR- 
NAL alone are greater than from 
all the other mediums used. 

The Gilette Clipping Machine Co. 
writes: ‘‘We have had more inquiries 
from your paper, one month’s advertising, 
than from eighteen other journals.” 

Frank S. De Ronde Co. says: ‘‘ We 
have gotten five times more inquiries from 
our advertisement in your paper than from 
the combined results of all the other farm 
papers in which we advertise ; but the best 
part of it is that a great many of them 
follow up their inquiries with cash orders.”’ 


The Neverslip Manufacturing Co. says : 
‘*We have received ten replies through 
this paper to one of any of the other pub- 
lications which we have used.’’ 

Be quick for September Number, 
Forms will close August 12th, 








Wilmer Atkinson Co., 


Publishers FARM JoURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 
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TWO MATRIMONIAL ADS. 
A SUMMER TALE, 


Mrs. Briggs, red in the face, 
paused at the little news-stand un- 
der the elevated 1o buy a paper. 
The restless stream of city folk 
swept her along so she could not 
read it there. On she went to her 
flat, climbing the five flights of 
stairs pantingly. Ordinarily she 
would have cast curious glances 
into the offices on the first floor, 
and read the addresses on the let- 
ters stuck above the mail boxes. 
On the second floor she would 
have listened a moment, as_ she 
took breath, to the students of the 
Conservatorie playing sonatinas; 
and would have shrugged her fat 
shoulders at the smell of the pro- 
fessor’s cabbage, cooking on the 
little gas stove. 

On the third floor, she would 
have patted Mrs. Graham’s black 
cat which was always perched on 
the banisters; and had the door 
been open, would have asked the 
frowsy modiste whose waist front 
Lristled with pins like a pin-cush- 
ion, if the new fashion books had 
come in yet. Mrs. Briggs did love 
to pore over the colored fashion 
plates. The fourth floor always 
keld a charm for her, because 
“Mme. Zagari, Clairvoyant,” was 
in big letters on a door with a red 
calico curtain drawn close over 
the glass. 

To-day, however, Mrs. Briggs 
did not stop, but sought her own 
fifth floor flat; and waited not to 
remove her hat, but sat down at 
once to her paper. She opened to 
the “Personals,” first column, first 
page of the first part. 

“Sure enough,” she gasped, then 
grew purple. in the face, and look- 
ed guilty. ‘A charming widow, 
prepossessing in appearance, 
worth $100,000 in her own right, 
seeks acquaintance of middle-aged 
gentleman of means; object mat- 
rimony. Address Fair One, this 
office.’ 

“Mr. Bangs wrote a fine one for 
me,” she said. Then her eye rest- 
ed on the next one below: “A 
widower past forty, wealthy and 
amiable, desires the acquaintance 
of a refined, intelligent widow, 
willing to make him a_ happy 








home; no triflers need apply. Ad- 
dress *. Z., this office.” 

“IT am no trifler,”’ mused Mrs. 
Briggs, as she put away her jack- 
et and hat and prepared to cook 
her own little luncheon.. “‘‘A wi- 
dower, past forty, wealthy and 
amiable’-—that sounds like the 
right one. Now for Mr. Bangs to 
write me the proper answer. No 
woman could be better fitted than 
me to make a happy home. Briggs, 
drunk as he was most of the time, 
had to admit that I fed him well, 
and made him comfortable.” 

As she went from table to stove, 
and to the wooden soap box on 
the fire escape which served as an 
ice chest, she built solid air castles 
in which she was queen, and the 
widower past forty and amiable, 
king. No more worry to meet 
rent, gas and water bills. No 
more standing around cold halls 
and outside double locked doors 
waiting for money for the fine 
laces she had washed. Always 
romantic, with a devouring taste 
for paper back novels, it seemed 
to her the hour had come, when 
she as heroine had the center of 
the stage; and the orchestra was 
about to strike up the “Wedding 
March.” 

She had to wait till evening be- 
fore Mr. Bangs, the grocery clerk, 
could write another letter for her. 
When she dropped this one in the 
box, she felt that she had only to 
get out her best gown, and wait 
consequences. She ran . against 
Mr. Stubbins, the crabbed old 
tailor who was on the same floor 
with her, as she hurried back to 
her room in the twilight. She and 
Mr. Stubbins lived in the same 
atmosphere of soapy steam from 
washboilers and from the ironing 
board where clothes were being 
pressed; and had he been at all 
sociable, she would have proven 
a good friend to him. But Stub- 
bins was a crabbed old crank, and 
repulsed all her advances. 

“Tf he were only a woman,” she 
thought, “or at least an amiable 
man, I'd tell him about my secret.” 

Contrary to all rules of real life, 
where the expected never does 
happen, Mrs. Briggs found to her 
joy, a letter awaiting her, when 
she inquired of the pale young 








——-_» 
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man behind the wrought iron 
scroll work of the newspaper of- 
fice. It was from X. Y. Z., and it 
brought joy to her soul. He had 
been instantly attracted by her 
personal in the same column with 
his own, and was sure she was 
his affinity. Would she meet him 
by one of the entrances of Central 
Park Saturday afternoon at three 
o'clock? He would be there in 
black with a carnation in his coat. 
Would she wear black and a scar- 
let carnation? And would she 
come prepared with a statement 
as to her income and resources? 
He would do the same; and they 
could save precious time by get- 
ting business out of the way. 

Oh, what a flurry good Mrs. 
Briggs was in! She spent the dol- 
lar she had saved for new gloves, 
for a bottle of Mme. Jolie’s com- 
plexion wash, and used her last 
drop of vanilla extract on her 
handkerchief. 

Her heart beat fast, and her 
breath came nervously, as_ she 
turned into the entrance of the 
park and made for the seat where 
she was sure X. Y. Z. would be. 
There was a man there, apparent- 
ly absorbed in a newspaper. She 
was quite in front of him ere he 
put down the paper and looked up. 
He was in black, and the scarlet 
carnation blazed on his coat. 

It was Mr. Stubbins, the tailor 
on her floor. He noted her black 
dress and the carnation and 
growled at her, his eyes looking 
fierce through his grizzled brows: 

“What are you here for?” he 
asked. 

She was so scared, she told the 
truth. 

“T came here to meet a wid—a 
gentleman,” she faltered, “X. Y. 
7 

Mr. Stubbins’ face showed 
many emotions. 

“You did?” he thundered. 
“Wer. fam Xx. ¥. Z.” 

Mrs. Briggs sat down on the 
other side of the bench helpless. 

“God have mercy on me!”’ she 
ejaculated. 

“Did you put in that personal, 
signed ‘Fair One,’ and calling 
yourself a charming widow, pre- 
possessing in appearance, worth 
$100,000?” demanded Vengeance 


and Wrath-to-Come, in the form 
of Stubbins. 

Mrs. Briggs nodded her crush- 
ed head and hunted for her vanil- 
la-scented handkerchief. 

“You lied to me,” said Stubbins 
viciously, eyeing her as if to see 
whether it were better to kill her 
— or strangle her slowly. 

Mrs. Briggs might have told 
him that he also had stretched the 
truth in his personal; and that she 
had never dreamed of him when 
she advertised for a middle-aged 
gentleman of means. But she was 
too dazed over the tumbling of 
her future splendor to do anything 
but wad her handkerchief into a 
blotter for her tears. 

They sat on the bench in silence. 
She had reached the sniffling 
stage now, and Stubbins grew un- 
easy. A street piano began play- 
ing “Then You'll Remember Me.” 
Perhaps that had a softening ef- 
fect; for in his soul Stubbins 
loved music, and many was the 
mile he tramped after bands play- 
ing funeral marc hes. 

“See here,” he said in a softer 
tone, “Don’t you take on _ so. 
We've both been fools and serves 
us right to get left.” 

She nodded her head. Briggs 
had always been domineering; 
and she naturally recognized in 
man her master. 

Stubbins’ voice took on a kind- 
er tone. 

“You're an uncommon good 
woman at keeping your place clean 
and tidy—I’ve seen it through the 
door. Your cooking smells un- 
common good, too. Many’s the 
time I’ve ached to come in and eat 
with you. I ain’t got no means, 
and you ain’t got no $100,000; but 
that’s no reason why me and you 
shouldn’t take up with eachother.” 

Having advanced this startling 
idea he grew eloquent over it. 

“T have the front flat which has 
the best light,” he wen‘ on, “and 
our both cleaning and pressing, 
we wouldn’t fight about each oth- 
er’s muss. You think about it. 
It will save one flat rent, gas. 
water, fuel, and grocery bills; and 
you can save all you make. I ain’t 
stingy. I’m a crank, but I don’t 
drink. Me and you are just com- 
mon people and no wealthy wi- 
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dows or widowers ain't goin’ to 
want us. You think about takin 
me and let these personals go.’ 


“I have thought about it ever 
since you moved in” said Mrs. 
Briggs, looking happy, and fold- 
ing her damp handkerchief into a 
neat little square.— Laura A. 
Smith, in the Indiana Weekly. 
THE EXPOSITION ADVERTISING. 

In a quiet way the officials of the 
Pan-American Exposition are conduct- 
ing a systematic advertising of the 
great fair. Special agents are touring 
the States of the Union explaining to 


features and 
City in an 
these special 
the advertis- 
returned to 


the residents the attractive 
beauties of the Rainbow 
effective One of 
agents, DeCosta, of 
ing department, has just 
Buffalo from a trip through the east- 
ern and southern parts of the State. 
He predicts that as a result of his trip 
thousands of people will be brought to 


manner. 


E. 





the Exposition. Mr. DeCosta has been 
to Albany, Troy, Cohoes and Water- 
town, the belt of the collar and cuff 
manufactories, and it has been his mis- 
sion to interest the employees of these 
immense factories in the Exposition. 
Fully 27,000 operatives of these fac- 
tories listened to the lectures given by 
the Exposition agent. 

During the month of August these 


manufactories are compelled to be shut 
down by the underwriters and clean 
house. The employees are generally 
able to save up money during the sea- 
son, and spend the time during this 
shut-down as a vacation. Every effort 
has been made to bring them to Buf- 
falo. Mr. DeCosta has also been to 
Ithaca in reference to the booming of 
Cornell University and Ithaca Day at 
the Exposition. Professor Schurman 
has taken a lively interest in the plan 
for a special day for Cornell, and one 
plan in operation to send out an 
endless chain of letters advertising the 
day. A series of five letters were sent 
to noted alumni telling them of the 
proposed celebration and its features, 
and each man is urged to send out five 
letters of the same nature to other 
alumni of his acquaintance. In _ this 
way it is believed that nearly every 
Cornell man in the country will be 
notified, and at no expense to the col- 
lege or the Exposition. 


is 


Mr. DeCosta will leave this week for 
the South, and will visit all of the 
a cities of Virginia and West 

irginia to boom Virginia Day. Ten 
thousand window posters and a large 
quantity of other rie at will pre- 
cede him. Batele ¢ (N. Courier. 


CAUGHT RED-HANDED. 


“We believe you to be the guilty 
man,” hissed the great sleuth. 

‘I. am innocent,” retorted the ac- 
cused. 


“But those red stains on your hands? 
They are surely blood.” 
ink. I 


“No, sir; lithograph started 


to read the art supplement of a Sunday 
while I hi- 
News. 


paper perspiring.”—C, 


cago 


was 
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A SUCCESSFUL REAL ESTATE 


ADVERTISEMENT 

addition to the permanent and all 
development of a suburban 
property special and temporary features 
may be made the subject of effective 
advertising. A year ago last fall, in 
anticipation of the spring advertising, 
5,000 tulip bulbs were planted in the 
form of a mammoth butterfly; the fol- 
lowing spring, when the tulips were 
in bloom, a picture and description of 
the butterfly published in the papers as 
a news item brought thousands of peo 
ple to the property. It is not necessiry 
to state that the butterfly fortunately 
alighted in a location where it was im- 
possible for the visitor to see it with- 
out getting a very comprehensive view 
of the property. 

Last winter when North 
was ice bound and our Jersey 
were having a time of it the following 
ad was used—not, however, without 

to its propriety: 


some misgivings as 

“Fogs,. ferries, ice and mosquitoes 
furnish to the dweller in Jersey that 
delightful variety which gives to his 
life much of its spice—allspice. It is 
fog any time, ferries the time, ice 
sometimes, mosquitoes most of the 
time. By the way, why don’t the 
Jersey suburbanites ask the ferries to 
tie up for twenty-four hours, when the 
North River will freeze solid, and en- 
able them to walk over dry shod and 
on time? Prospect Park South, twen- 
ty minutes from Park Row in fair 
weather or foul, via Kings County 
*L,’ without change—no ferries—ip 
the home of many a Jerseyite.”’ 

Hung up by the ice, in the middle of 
the river, this advertisement was huge- 
ly enjoyed by the passengers on the 
ferry boats, and yielded in direct re- 
turns $1,000 in sales for each dollar 
exnended on the advertisement; and 
this advertisement came near being 
condemned to the waste basket on the 
charge of “lack of dignity.”—Dean 
Alvord, before the N. Y. Sphinx Club. 

—_——__+or —. 
WANT AD 


In 
around 


River 
friends 


the 


all 





ILLUSTRATED. 
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“DRUGGIST WANTED; CALL AT ONCE,” 
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NOTES. 


Atmslie’s Magazine (N. Y.) for Aug- 
ust contains an article on department 
stores by H. E. Armstrong. 

Isaac A. Sunepparp & Co., Philadel- 
phia, of heater and range fame, send 
out thumb tacks to contractors, build- 
ers, etc., as advertising novelties. 





Tue Mail Order Journal (Chicago, 
Ill.) for July 15 advocates retail drug- 
gists doing a mail order business, and 
gives suggestions as to the methods. 


Tue Lafayette (Ind.) Ca// people think their 
Saturday paper is a very creditable one in point 
of news and general make-up. The paper it- 
self seems to merit the opinions of its sponsors. 


Mr. Pav Brock has been appointed as 
the special representative in New York City of 
the New Haven Pa//adium, one of the oldest 
and most conservative daily newspapers in 
New England. 


Tue American Advertiser (Delhi, N. 
Y.) for July tells of ‘the experience of 
a country merchant who, unable to find 
a newspaper to fill his wants, used pos- 
ter covered billboards with success. 

An Art in Its Infancy,’’ meaning advertis- 
ing, is discussed by Mary Cholmondel ley in re- 
lation to old newspapers in the Bookman (New 
York) for August ; in same number Katherine 
Louise Smith discusses ‘Newspaper Art and 
Artists,’ meaning cartoonists. 

“OpportuNItIES for Capital in the 
United States: Avenues of Enterprise 
Still Open in Agriculture and Manu- 
facturing,” by ©O. P. Austin, of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, ap- 
pears in Everybody's Magazine (N. Y.) 
tor August. 

One of the leading editors of Buf- 
falo said recently that in his private 
opinion the Exposition could well afford 
to and should spend $100,000 at once 
in a broad and liberal scheme of ad- 
vertising in the daily papers through- 
out the country.—-Fourth Estate. 


Mr. W. O. Futter has collected and 
Henry A. Dickerman & Son, of Bos- 
ton, have published a handsome book 
called “What Happened to Wiggles- 
worth.” Mr. Wigglesworth is a speci- 
men of that frequently found husband 
who knows everything about the house 
and makes a ridiculous mess of every- 
thing he undertakes. His adventures 
are related in the volume named and 
they make good summer reading. 


Tue World's Work (N. Y.) for Aug- 
ust is a special Pan-American number. 
Among its peculiar advertising feat- 
ures are several illustrated write-ups of 
prominent advertisers, such as the J. 
N. Matthews Company, of Buffalo and 
New York, P. Harold Hayes of asth- 
ma fame and others. Dr. Hayes de- 
votes one page to pictures of his staff 
of physicians. The other side of this 
page he leaves blank, paying for it also 
at regular rates. Other features are 
ads in three colors, in six colors, in 
Spanish and a large number of dis- 
play advertisements. 

ADVERTISING pamphlets are not sci- 
entific, literary or artistic works. This 
was decided by the Board of Classifica- 
tion of the United States General Ap- 


praisers on July 21, in a case regarding 
the duty on pamphlets imported into 
Porto, Rico from France. The regular 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem was 
assessed by the collector at San Juan, 
but the importers, Valle & Cancio, filed 
a protest, asserting the goods, under the 
treaty of Paris, should come in free. 
The treaty provides for the free ad- 
mission of “Spanish scientific, literary 
and artistic works.”"—N. Y. Times. 


Tue Fox River Butter Company, of 
Aurora, Ill., makes some excellent pure 
butter talk in a three-page leaflet pub- 
lished by them. In a short and crisp 
argument a comparison is made be- 
tween butterine and pure butter, and 
their respective effect upon the stom- 
ach. It is pointed out that the normal 
temperature of the human stomach is 
98.4 degrees and that pure butter melts 
at a temperature of 91 degrees, while 
the oleomargarine products require a 
heat of 102.2 degrees to melt. The 
folder is 3x6 inches in size, and is en- 
titled “What’s Your Stomach Worth?” 

In spite of the misgivings of a few 
timid souls shortly after the advertis- 
ing of the California cured prune had 
been spread broadcast through the 
East, it now appears that the sale of 
prunes has been stimulated millions of 
pounds as a result of this publicity, 
and the directors of the Cured Fruit 
Association have decided to establish a 
special brand of prynes and advertise 
it extensively the coming season. It 
is gratifying to learn of the success and 
continued activity of this venture, for 
every California industry that adver- 
tises itself benefits the whole trade of 
California.—Returns, 


On July 22 Vice-Chancellor Reed, 
sitting in the Court of Chancellery at 
Trenton, N. J., rendered a decision in 
the case of the Centaur Company 
against a party calling themselves the 
C. W. Link Drug Company. It seems 
for the past year or more Mr. Charles 
H. Fletcher, president of the Centaur 
Company, the manufacturers of Cas- 
toria, has been fighting through the 
courts counterfeiters and imitators. All 
of the fake goods are put up in a man- 
ner to lead the purchasers to think they 
are getting the same castoria they have 
always bought, and the chancellor 
dwells at length on this point, showing 
how easy it would be to inform the 
public of the difference between the 
packages if it were not their object to 
mislead the consumer. He says in part: 
“Every one of the packages put in evi- 
dence by the defendant shows a per- 
sistent adoption of the size of the bot- 
tle and the label of the complainant. 
All these manufacturers know, just as 
the defendant knows, that if the rem- 
edy was put up in round bottles or in 
bottles distinctively larger or smaller, 
or if the bottles were so differently 
wrapped as to at once arrest the atten- 
tion of the casual purchaser, the sale 
of the remedy in such packages would 
at once become substantially reduced.” 

——_—__ + 
TOO TRUE, PERHAPS. 

Too many advertisements appear to 
be directed at poverty-stricken people 
exclusively.—Cincinnati (O.) Tribune. 
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That firm grasp which the American 
Newspaper Directory has upon the 
minds of the prominent American ad- 
vertisers is the best proof of its value. 
They are hard-headed, practical busi- 
ness men, who don’t waste their affec- 
tions on fakes and frauds. 

Its staunchest friends and faithful 
followers are that galaxy of concerns 
who have achieved the most brilliant 
business records through advertising. 
They sustain the Directory on the com- 
mon sense principle that every adver- 
tiser has a right to know by measure 
and weight for what he is expected to 
pay good money for. The publishers 
of the Directory have set up this prin- 
ciple and defended it for a third of a 
century. They have secured them- 
selves a place in the American adver- 
tising history that will be remembered 
as long as honest advertising itself, 
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THE SIXTH SUGAR BOWL. 
New York, July 24, 1901. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If the contest 1s not deal I want to 
enter Marine Engineering for the Bowl. 

There are less than one hundred and 
fifty ship and yacht building establish- 
ments in the United States that are 
probable subscribers to Marine Eng- 
neering. This offers a very small field 
for circulation so far as builders are 
concerned. We have subscribers in al- 
most every individuai one of these 
yards, and, as a rule, the larger the 
La the more subscribers there are. 

Every issue we publish several pages 
of wax drawings giving details of the 
design and construction of engines, 
hulls, etc. To illustrate their value: 
Over a year ago, I made a social call 
upon the owner of a large shipyard. 
He said, ‘Let me introduce you to my 
chief draftsman,” and took me into the 
drafting room. The chief draftsman 
had a copy of Marine Engineering laid 
out before him and was copying the 
lines of a steam launch which we had 
illustrated and described in full detail. 
This company had just received an or- 
der for a similar vessel, which was to 
be a good all around boat in every par- 
ticular, combining as much of all good 
qualities as_ possible. This builder 
saved two or three hundred dollars in 
the cost of drawings by being a sub- 
scriber to Marine Engineering, and at 
the same time gave his customer a boat 
wh.ch more than exceeded expectations. 

Because of the thoroughness with 
which we cover the construction part 
of marine work, we have subscribers in 
nearly every ship yard in Germany, 
Sweden and in Japan, in almost all of 
the shipyards in Italy, Austria, Great 
Britain and other countries. Emperor 
William of Germany took two copies 
for several years but has changed to 
five copies. The world is looking to- 
ward the United States as the coming 
great nation of shipbuilding, and natu- 
rally the leading naval architects, ma- 
rine engineers and others connected 
with marine work throughout the world 
subscribe to Marine Engineering. 

The operation of a steamship eco- 
nomically and scientifically is the most 
important part of marine work. We 
therefore publish a great deal of matter 
to make it possible for marine engi- 
neers to keep themselves posted upon 
the latest improvements in the marine 
engine and the latest scientific develop- 
ments in their operation and mainten- 
ance. This same is true of electricity 
as utilized on board ship. There are 
less than eight thousand steam vessels 
registered by the United States govern- 
ment. The practical matter which we 
publish for the benefit of working en- 
gineers is regarded of so much impor- 
tance that every month the leading ma- 
rine publications in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, "France and Austria make 
extensive extracts from our articles. 
This is because there is no other pub- 
lication in this country, or in any other 
country, which goes into the subject so 
thoroughly. You will see that our pos- 
sible circulation is scarcely ten thou- 
sand, the only subscribers on steam ves 
sels who are of any value to us being 


the chief engineers. We sell over for- 
ty-six hundred magazines each issue. 

Another factor of much importance 
is that nearly all the leading concerns 
which seek trade in the marine field 
are represented in our advertising col- 
umns. They are not only in our col- 
umns to-day, but have been represented 
for two, three and four years. 

We have a rate card which has been 
made to use, and there is not an adver- 
tiser in the magazine that has a rate 
one cent off our card price. No spe- 
cial concessions or discounts are al- 
lowed. Advertising agents are given 
fair and square treatment, but not an 
interest in the publishing company. 
Subscribers, like advertisers, are all 
treated in exactly the same way. News- 
dealers are given a fair show, and all 
are nut on the same basis. 

Is this not a good showing for a pub- 
lication only four years and_ four 
months old? I might add that the mag- 
azine comprises 104 pages, 50 editorial 
matter and 54 advertising. 

H. L. Atpricn. 


to 
ATTRACTED TAYLOR, JR. 
Office of ‘‘ Tue Grose.” 
Boston, July 19, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
How does a fire sale of coal strike coal strike you? ? 


FIRE AND. WATER. 


COAL 


Slightly Prange one! hy Fire and Water, 


NO, 30 BORCHESTER AVENUE, 


Furnace . $3.00 per ton. 
Mem. cco 3.25 w« ” 
Stove... - 3-50 w 

Jo be T Faken on the. Wharf. No Coal Delivered. 


METROPOLITAN COAL COMPANY. 








Cuas. H. Taytor, Jr. 


WORKS BOTH WAYS. 

Among the novel features of one of 
the St. Louis newspapers are the farm- 
ers’ advertisements. A farmer near 
that city always studied the advertising 
columns of the newspaper before going 
into town to make purchases. Then it 
occurred to him that since ads were a 
convenience to store customers they 
might be useful to the buyers of farm 
products In front of his house he 
placed a big bulletin board announcing 
what he had for sale. This experiment 
proved so far profitable that he ven- 
tured to advertise his products on cer 
tain days in the city newspapers that 
had the largest circulation. The returns 
from the investment were so large that 
his neighbors soon followed his exam- 
ple. In time everybody will advertise. 

-—Philadelphia Record 

7~7o- 
CHICAGO SARCASM. 


An expert's advice grows more en 


thusiastic as he estimates the size of 


your roll.—Mail Order Journal. 
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SOME ENGLISH WAYS 

The following statement from the 
English Truth shows how an English 
advertiser attempted to deceive his cus- 
tomers and was “left” 

A case in which this was done has 
just been the subject of an_ entertaining 
judgment in the Court of Session at 
Edinburgh. Sir. V. B. S. Brodie be- 
came the tenant for two months of a 
furnished house in the island of Mull. 
toth in the advertisement and in the 
agreement the house was described as 
Aros Castle. It proved to be, in fact, 
an ane farmhouse, adjoining an 
ordinary farm steading, and nobodv but 
the landlord ever dignified it with the 
name of a castle. The ‘“‘coachhouse”’ 
was a cartshed, and the “bathroom” a 
pantry into which a bath was to be put. 
An exaggerated idea of the nature and 
extent of the garden was derived from 
the landlord’s undertaking to pay “the 
gardener’s’”’ wages. But there was no 
gardener, and the garden was a small 
patch of ground overrun with weeds 
and containing a few currant bushes 
and a few rows of potatoes. The 
“ornamental policies’? of the agreement 
shrank into a plot of grass of about 20 
square yards; the “avenue with en- 
trance lodge’’ by which Aros Castle was 
said to be approached turned out to be 
a rough farm road. To crown his 
cruel disillusionment, Sir B. V. S. 
Brodie discovered that the drainage of 
the place was so bad as to be danger- 
ous to health. He accordingly shook 
the dust of Aros Castle from his feet, 
after a stay of less than a week, and 
brought an action against the owner for 
damages. The Court awarded him 


£55, Lord Kyllochy holding that he 
was entitled to succeed both in respect 
of the insanitary state of the house 
and of the misrepresentations in the 
advertisement. 





—~<<>—_—__— 
TOLERATED BY JOHN BULL. 
The regular advertiser in the Daitiy 

Mail, who goes in once or twice a week 

all the year around, has a very serious 

grievance, for he cannot be assured of 
the appearance of his ad on certain 
days. One man may find that Tues- 
day is the best day for his ad to appear 

another on Friday, or yet another 

Monday; but no guarantee can be ob- 

tained that his ad shall appear on cer- 

tain days, even if a series is given. The 
advertiser who places his order for so 
many insertions once a week and wants 
his ad to appear on a Wednesday, may 
find that it is not inserted until Fri- 
day or Saturday, and the trade he is 
especially catering for is lost.—Adver- 
tisers’ Review. 

7o — 
A BUFFALO TALE. 

An East Side woman who wanted 
Pan-American roomers said to different 
hackmen: “I'll give you a dollar for 
every customer you bring me. Yes, I'll 
do more than that. I will give you an- 
other dollar for every bottle of cham- 
pagne they crack.” Somebody counted 
fourteen hacks at one time about the 
residence of the woman in question. 
Buffalo Times. 





+o 

No true man envies another who has 
reached fame and acquired fortune by 
questionable methods. 








ours,where we 
cut up thousands 
of yards of cloth in 


@& season, we cannot 
avoid accumulating 
@reat quantities of short 
lengths, remnants and mill 


ends. 


We have a large amount of 
them on hand now. Some are nice 
striped goods, many are not. Some arp 
-avercoatinig remnants. They are just os 
they run, but all are pure wool and of the 


highest quality. 


ere is fust one way for us to clear them out, 
and We do it by throwing them all into a great 
trouser sale. As long as they last you may pick out 
any one you wish and we will cut, fit and make it to 
your order for 99c a leg. $1.98 for pair of legs. The seams 
will be twice sewed with silk and linen, buttons sewed on by 
hand to stay, wll guaranteed for a yeas. 


Woolen Milly 


Double Stores 300-502 Main  Street--Opposite Ellicott Square 








A BUFFALO AD IN MINIATURE, 
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A SMALL STORE IN A BIG CITY. 


HOW A CIGAR STORE MAN DREW AND 
KEPT ATTENTION TO HIS STORE, 


James Jones literally had a whale on 
his hands when he opened a cigar store 
at 98 Nassau street, New York, in Oc- 
tober, 1899. Jones was a stranger in 
the city at the time, having come on 
from Montgomery, Ala., and he could 
not depend on any host of friends to 
help push along the new venture. Noth- 
ing daunted Mr. Jones, however, for 
he had a thorough knowledge of tobac- 
co and tobacco leaf, and he made up 
his mind to succeed. Assisted by his 
clever son Otto, he has succeeded in 
building up a remarkable business. 

“We realized that we were face to 
face with the battle of our lives,” said 
Jones, Jr., ‘“‘and we determined to use 
heroic measures. We could not go in 
for metropolitan newspaper advertising, 
nor could we use the ordinary means 
of publicity—sandwich men, posters or 
circular letters to the mass of men in 
the downtown district. . 

“We resolved from the start to main- 
tain a dignified tone in all our dealings 
and to cater to the clean class of trade. 
After due deliberation we concluded 
that our windows would be our best 
medium to attract the attention of the 
many busy men who daily rush _pell- 
mell through Nassau street. 

“The Alabama cigars were introduced 
to the public in a novel way. A num- 
ber of cotton plants were imported from 
the South and placed in the window 
amid the boxes of cigars. Men who 
care little for botany, daily watched 
the balls opening up gradually, and 
€very portion of the fluffy cotton was 
given away to customers who asked for 
same weeks in advance. 

“Another push on the Alabama brand 
consisted of three devil head masks, 
the eyes flashing brightly and_ the 
mouths spitting out long strands of 
fiery looking ribbon. This spectacle of 
his satanic majesty in action at- 
tracted considerable attention and help- 
ed to sell goods. Devil ash trays were 
also given with cigars. 

“The best advertisement for the Ala- 
bama brand consisted of an ordinary 
clock dial with cigars for numerals. 
The sign attached read ‘Alabama cigars 
are good all the time.’ 

“We made use of money for signs. 
Four cigars were attached to a card 
and were followed by a 25-cent piece, 
putting a new interpretation to the fa- 
miliar ‘Four for a quarter.’ A _ two- 
dollar bill was attached to a sign as the 
cost of fifty Fontella cigars, and a dol- 
lar bill for twenty-five. Twenty-five 
new pennies were used to tell the price 
of a special line of pipes.” 

In making a run on the Beacon Light 
little cigars, Jones rigged up a light- 
house of the boxes with a concealed 
incandescent light shining through the 
top. In a subsequent display of the 
same brand, -the lighthouse was re- 
tained with a boat riding on the bil- 
lows. The water was made of green 
silk covered with glass and the boat 
was made to move by an attachment 
with the.electric motor. These moving 
displays have been very effective as 
eye-catchers, and hundreds of business 








men who rush to Wall street, Maiden 
Lane and the great mercantile district 
adjoining have stopped to watch the 
revolutions of a fancy celluloid ball 
that keeps bobbing up and down with 
no visible motive power. A snow-storm 
effect, produced by an electric fan 
blowing fragments of paper, kept a 
crowd in front of the window. 

Of course the store is sanitary, the 
customers are well treated and _ the 
stock is well kept, yet it is mainly 
through advertising in his ingenious 
window that Jonas killed the whale. 

JAMES SOLOMON. 
ella 


ESTIMATES AND COMPARISONS. 


As near as I can estimate, there are 
expended for advertising each year in 
this United States of America approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 of dollars; and the 
entire annual corn crop of the country 
represents a value of about $629,000,- 
ooo. Wheat is worth $319,000,000 an- 
ually. The production of pig iron is 
valued at $91,000,009. All the coal pro- 
duced in the United States in one year 
is worth only $210,000,000. The maxi- 
mum amount of money ever involved in 
the ship building of this country in one 
year was $350,000,000.—C. A. Bates. 





Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. t be 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 


7 ANTED—To exchange space with weeklies 
and mail order publications. JOURNAL, 
Milton, Wis. 


DVERTISING agent wanted for magazine on 
va commission basis. State experience and 
references. “* X. T.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


M' )RE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
4 tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


W ANTED— By young man with experience. 

position as city editor on daily in town of 
20,000 or 30.000. Now employed on Chicago daily. 
“J.K. L.,” Printers’ Ink. 


A BUYER and manager of experience in 5 and 
F l0c. goods is open for engagement or will 
put time and experence against capital. Age 39. 
Address “ ENTERPRISE STORE,” Ithaca, N.Y. 
( RDERS for 5.line advertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 
tion weekly ; other Western weekly ors same 
rate. Cat eogne on application. HICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


A DVERTISEMENT writer wanted for trade pa- 
4 yer ads. Must have had experience with 
machinery and engineering ads, Artistic ability 
not wanted so much as ability to write business- 
like ads. Address ‘*TRADE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


JRACTICAL, energetic young advertising man, 

_ how employed on a daily in a city of 50,000, 

desires change. Has put new life into the paper 

he is now connected with. Demonstrated ability. 

Who wants him?! Address “ HUSTLER,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


a 7 ANTED—Western advertising representa- 
tive for THE UNIQUE MONTHLY of New 
York. Must reside in Chicago and furnish satis- 
factory references as to experience and fitness 
for the position. Address 
W.L. BEADNELL, 
ager UNIQUE MONTHLY, 
Temple Court, New York. 


A N experience of twenty-five years as advertis 
F ing managerand bookkeeper, in the office 
of one of the best known and most widely circu 
lated religious periodicals of this country, has 
given me a thorough knowledge of the publish 
ing business in all departments. For certain rea 
sons, not at all discreditable to any one, |! find a 
change desirable, Address “ P, P.,” Printers’ Ink. 
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GENTS wanted on‘commission to sell the best 
trouser stretcher ever produced. Address 
EVER CREASING NOVELTY CU., Passaic, N. J. 


\ 7 ANTED—Every advertisement writer to se- 

cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of sugges 
tions and catchy phrases. Contains over five 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
peck a thought stimulator for advertisement w rit- 

Sen paid on receipt of price, $1. 

dress GhokGE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 
ork. 





New 

))X PERIENCED, capabie magazine manager of 

4 rare executive ability seeks position any- 
where, offering adequate remuneration. Has a 
thorough knowledge of paper, printing, Linding 
i lustrating, etc. Knows the value of most pu “ 
liecations ax advertising mediums and their luw- 
est rates (has carefully noted results of half a 
million doliars’ worth of publishers’ advertising, 
placed by himself), Can build up circulation 
and advertising patronage by original, inexpen- 
sive methods. Isa forceful adwriter, a schemer 
and a suggester of new, profitable ways to utilize 





plant. A 1 references. “C.K. B.,” Printers’ Ink. 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


Be .LPOSTiNG and distributing. FRANK BEN- 
HAM, Homer, Mich. 


——_+>+_____ 
MAILING MACHINES. 
( TET. the best, the Matchless, of Sage A. DICK, 






43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, 
<2 - 
NUMBERING MACHINES. . 
( ) numbering machine is the be ast. WETTER 
NUMB’G MACHINE Cu.,515 Kent Ave., Bklyn. 


—— ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


rTIRES by — puncture proof, $6 
Cactus, Pleasure to ride. 
CYCLE WO. Ks, Cameéen, N. J. 
<*> 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


A COSTE AND MAXWELL, 

4 38 Park Row, New York, telephone 3293 Cort- 
Jandt, special representatives for leading daily 
newspapers, 

5 +o . 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 
j)} LECTROTYPE or stereotype cuts. 

wa..t good ones, order from Bright's “Old 


4 
Reliable,” St. Louis klectrotype Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St. -» St. Louis, Mo. 


Cry Anti- 
ROADSTER 








When you 


Se 
LETTER BROKERS. 


8 ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspapet 
advertising. wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wish to hireof us! THE 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS'N, 595 Broadway, N. Y. 
17, 


NEWSPAPER POSITIONS. 





[ts our business to keep in close 

touch with the newspaper employ- 
ment market; to know all about avail 
able editors, reporters, illustrators 
and advertising men; to learn their 
capabilities and prices, and to oo 


mend the right men for the right 
laces FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER 
EN’S EXCHANGE, 15 Cedar 4t., 


Springfield, Mass, 


sapien ical 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


Ton a ENGR AVING 
. New Yor 





Cco., 61 Ann 


|". finest engraving plant in the world 

Our half- — plates are known everywhere 
GILL ENGRAVING CO 

140 Fifth Ave., New York. 


as the best. 
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os y RDS. 
Qs PER_ 1,000. or more; any printing. 
Y THE COIN W RAPPER C O., Detroit, Mic 
—_¢--+- 9 —__—_ 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLIUSTRATIONS. 
H. —- IR & CO., Ww 00d F. ngravers, 10 Spruce 
,» New Y ork. Service goodand prompt. 





PENS. 
‘THE Perry Fountain Pen makes a fine premi- 
um. Write for special terms. PERRY PEN 


CO., Box 31, Milton, Wis. 
—  - +o 
PAPER, 
END for samples of our Seal Linen Ledger, 
h 8iec. per lb. No ledger at same price can ay- 
proach it. BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman 
St., New York City. 





~~o 
IMPOSING STONES. 

ie quality Georgia marble imposing stones, 

two inches thick, 50 cents square foot. Cash 
with order. THE GEORGIA MARBLE FINISH 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga. 
+o 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL. 


MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
and electrotype metals in the world. Get my 
prices before ordering. (ut-of-town — so- 
icited. I. SHONBERG, 174 Hudson St., N. 
—— tee 


ADVERTISING DESIGNS. 


( RIGINAL IDEAS, The 
ba >? nt. 
L mare 











best equipped art 





10 Pitti Ave., New York. 
Si aiell 
ADDRESSES. 
4 ADDRESSES of prosperous and well 
~» O0( to-do farme = of hinggensany and Aroo 


stock Counties of Ma ; pe 
COUNTY ADDRESS Cu, Pp hillips, Me. 
— sae 
PRE. SSWORK, 


or ye 
»P.O.Box 27 











I IGH-CLASS presswork is our specialty. We 
have the reputation of doing the best half- 

tone printing in the business. Consult us be are 

placing order. FERRIS BROS., 45-51 Rose St., N_Y. 


— +o 
EL ECTROTYPES. 


\ E give special attention to making of good 
electrotypes for newsp’r ads. 





Prom = Out- 
of-town work done carefully as city. RAISBECK 
ELECTROIYPE CO., 24-26 Vandewater St o Be 

— +o 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 











[Water MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
Material, new and second han 
ype. new only, at foundry prices and dis 
counts 
uality above price 
From a cylinder to a bodkin furnishe d 
CONNER, FENDLER & C\ Y. City. 
+~o, - 
DISTRIBUTING. 


H HHUHAAHA HHA HARA BAAR 
A HOWE ADDRESSING CO., . 
A 2u8 So. 4th St., Philadelphia. A 
4 Delivery by special me ssengers of Calen ‘A 
4 dars, Pamphlets, Books, Circulars, Cata ‘A 
4 logues, ete., with or without rece ipts. 4 


CCCO( CCCCCCCC CC CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC Cr 


ae 
NEWSP. \PER B. ‘RG Al AINS., 


PFE ERTIES from $450 cash down and $450 
balance on easy terms, in Ohio—$800 down 
in Virginia—$1,000 down in New England—to 
$12,500 poultry monthly in the West ; paid $7,500 
last year wo fine opportunities for practical 
men with $1,000 each. 
Those whe mean business are invited to visit 
or corre: spond with 
AVID, Abineton, Mass., Confidential 
Broker Ro Expert in Newspaper Properties, 
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PREMIUMS. 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
ublishers and others from the foremost manu- 
acturing —_ wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
ki page list price ca nee 
free. 8. F. MY ERS CO. 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N 


——__ +9 ——- 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


HERE are many so-called addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.'s is the only one now in successful 
use craggy — large publishers throughout the 
country, s' Printers’ Ink, Cosmopolitan 
Magazine Ci a Butterick Pub. Co., Comfort, of 
Augusta, Me., ‘and many others. Send for circu- 
lars. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St. bg ie Be 


——___---- 


PRINTERS’ MACHIN. E RY. 


yo! SALE — Cheap, a Universal cutter and 
creaser, 20x22, eccentric action, double fly 
wheel ; one C—A embossing press, 15x20; one Fa- 
vorite ‘press, 9x x13, and other presses. shafting, 
ie an and all parts of Universal and 
salwayson hand. Counter shafts 
and rerhan: tixtures put up on short notice. 
All ery promptly atte a d to. CHRISTMAN 
& CO., 2 Duane St., N. Y. C 








—_ 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


GF .LERS, buyers are dealing through A. H. 
K SMITH, Farlville, Ill. Original methods. 
Plants for sale, $500 to $35,000, Atlantic to Pacific. 


¢. =. tig —y’ , Newspaper Broker, 253 Broad- 

New York, negotiates sale of news- 

aper prope rties in all parts of the United States. 

perties of all classes at all prices. Buyers and 

sellers should consult. All correspondence con- 
fidential 


TO LET. 


O LET: White Mountains—Gentleman’s resi- 
dence to let toan approved tenant for the 
season of 1901; most attractive situation, within 
reach of the Waumbek Golf Links ; fully fur- 
nished ; three bathrooms ; copious wate: r supply ; 
six fireplaces ; three sitting rooms ; 11 bedrooms : 
vine-clad piazzas ; st« bling for six horses ; excel- 
lent garden. For further particulars address 
owner, GEO. P. ROWELL, Irvington on Hudson, 
N. Y., or No. 10 Spruce St., N. Y. — 
— +o 


ADVERTISING NOV. EL TIES. 


Ss a5 $50 IN genuine Confederate money for only 
2c. CHAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE warmest of all PRINTERS’ INK babies is THE 
AD-WRITER, St. uis. Ten — brings 
sample copy. W orld’s Fair C ity, 1 


pAceace HANDLES, with ad on label. 
Packed 100 in box, full count. wee oom 
Sample and prices for your address. 
Unadilla, N. Y. 


pes the purpose “of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 

reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 

sae reset 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


DVERTISE your business by publishing a 
ie newspaper of your own on an economical 
plan. Send for full “oop” 2 gata J. HARTLEY, 
15 Vandewater St., New York 


DVERTISE your business by using Eyeglass 
Cleaner. Every wearer of glasses appreci 
ates one. 1,000, with ad on 4 pages of cover, $3.75. 
Round corner cards, billheads, 6s, noteheads, 
| - or for typewriter, statements, either print- 
for $1 r 1,000. Cash with order: money 
FF if no ore. J. HARRY DRECHS- 
LER, Baltimore, M 


EXAS oil stocks of the right kind will make 
‘ou more money quicker than any other 
investment nowadays. The Texas gushers are 
now flowing more oil than all the rest of the 
world combined. Fora short time you can buy 
development stock at 25c. per share in a compa- 
ny right in the micst of the oil flelds. Write to 
ve at once. BELGIAN OIL CO., 15 La Salle St., 
Chicago. 











TYPEWRITER CARBON AND RIBBONS 


= EST woven ribbons, any color, for any ma- 
fot 50 cents. Carbon paper for use with 
Send as samples. 

HOWARD Wi ireielD, i Ked Bank, 3 . 





RAILWAY ADVERTISING. 


QU CCESSFUL manager adv ertising department 
K of a large railway system, who also under- 
stands industrial department and organization, 
will be at liberty November Ist. Position desir- 
ed. Western road preferred. Address “ RAIL- 
WAY,” care Printers’ Ink. 
19> 
SUPPLIES 


G AUGE PINS, 3 for Jie. . PRINTERS SUPPLY 
co., Grand Island, Neb. 


Ta ew! is gor — ink Sra ee 

by th D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 
Ltd., 17 Spruce St., kin York. Special prices =] 
cash buyers. 





—_—- os —— 
HALF-TONES. 
ERFECT copper half-tones, |-col., $1 ; Sarees, 
per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN 

GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohic. 

(008 half-tones of popular actors and ac- 

¥ tresses for sale at $1 each. Fine fur adver- 

tising purposes. L. ELKUS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 





te 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


PUBLISHER’S income can’t be lessened by 
4 the use of materials inthe mechanical de- 
partment that add to the typographical appear- 
ance of his publication—that’s certain. He'd 
better run the risk of inc reasing his earnings by 
using such materials ). W. BLATCHFORD & 
CO., 54-70 N. Clinton street, Chicago. Makers of 
the ° oT »wer-of-Strength” Stereotype, Linotype, 
Monotype, and Electrotype Metals, 
—a- 


SYSTEMS, 








I HAVE perfected a 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM 

And used it successfully myself to develop 
more advertising for my Own papers. 

It is bui!t on the card system, is simple, and 
wonderfully effective 

Its use has*brought me advertising from many 
of the biggest advertisers in the country. 

I wil! establish my system in your office ata 
small cost. Once established it will run easily, 
almost by itself. 

If interested, address 

JAMES KOACH, 
P. O. Box 923, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Se EE 
PRINTERS 


pra send samples of oar printed matter 

and get our prices. We dc good work at 
very low prices. Stereotyping Ah THE GEM 
CITY, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Ws print an attrac tive, booklet, 8 pages, 
3x5 inches in size, w ire stitched, fine paper, 
any color of ink, 1.000 booklets for $10; 5,000 for 
pe er oe and writing copy, if so de 

ed, ake a small additiona c paree 
P oRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 10 ) Spruce St., N. 


| pe a limited time I will p print and de ies at 

your postoffice, charges prepaid, 1,000 type- 
writer linen letter-heads, 5'4x8% inches, for$ 
84x11 inches, $1.80 ; statements, No. 6 billhe: 
or packet noteheads, $1.75, cash with order. 
Proofs submitted if desired. High-grade work 
WILCOX, The Printer, Milford, - es 


50 ENVELOPES, letter-heads, stateme nts, 
0 shipping tags, cards or hillheads for 75 
Cheapest printing house in U. 8.; first aes | ma: 
terial; high e work. Submit work and 
will quote ces. 1,000 6x9 circulars, $1.00; 5,000, 
$2.50; $4.00; 40,000, $12.00; 100.000, $25.00. 
AU RANDP *RINTING HOUSE, Beaver Springs, Pa. 














a 





-_-—_> 


a 


PRINTERS’ 


EXCHANGE 


W AxTED_ To exchange, a small amount of 
advertising space with high-class maga- 

zines and monthly periodicals on pro rata ar- 

rangement. THE ROSTRUM, Lancaster, Pa 


)}) XCHANGE what you don’t want for some 
E thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. Tiere are probably many per 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line each insertion. Sendalong your 
advertisement. 





+—or— 
BOOKS. 


JOHN KEY & SONS, LIMITED, 
Tailors and Outfitters 
6, 8 & 10 BROOK ST., RUGELEY, July 13, 1901. 
Messrs. =. a Rowell & Co., 0 Spruce St., New 

York, U. 

DEAR de Solginn from your description of 
it, | should think “Ready-Made Ads” hits the 
nail well on the head for retail advertisers. I 
have read PRINTERS’ INK religiously for years, 
but, alas, memory cannot retain a tithe of the 
good things contained therein. This book, how- 
ever, seems to ee some of the best re: adily get- 
at-able—makes it easy to sift wheat from chaff 
so far as each individual requirement is concern- 
ed—and this saves loss of time 

I inclose P. O. order, value five shillings, and 
hope this will cover cost of book _ = 

Yours faithfully, GEO. KEY, 

Sec’y & Man’g Director John Key & Sons, L' td 

The book of Ready-Made Advertisements re- 
ferred to contains over 450 specimens of good ad 
vertisements and is a veritable fountain of good 
advertising ideas. It will be sent, postage pre 

maid, upon receipt of one ary Address GEO. 

. ROWELL & CO , 10 Spruce St., New York. 


te 


FOR SALE 

















TS E big money-making adv’g schemes for 
H. B. TRUNDLE, Danville 


\ TEEKLY paper 
110,000 ; $10,000 
Address “ PAPER,” 


job printing plant; city 
$4,000 cash, bal. easy terms. 
2 Printers’ Ink. 





KF‘ »R SALE —Only trade paper in Jobbing town 
in Middle West. City of over 100,000, 14 rail- 

roads. Doing prospe rous business. Good rea 

sons for sale. COMMERCE,” Printers’ Ink. 


pe tACTICE of medicine through the mail. 
Well established and growing. arge cash 
pr fits. Good reason for selling. Address 
SEC RETARY,”’ P. 0. Box 636, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| TNBLOCKED electrotype piates used in house 
hold magazine of small circulation. Sto- 
ries (short and se: rial), special illustrated articles, 
cuisine, household, songs, etc. Size of page, 9x'4 
inches. Price $1.50 per nage, Address L. ELKUS, 
150 Nassau St.,"New Yor 
Poe SAL E—Monthly family paper in large 
We or s43d volume Fine cir 
culation and sp endid pin Bey Owners have 
other large business interests, and have not time 
to give it nec ry attention, hence will sell 
cheap. Address “* J.” care Printers’ Ink. 


Por SALE—A fine lot of juvenile plates (about 

600), with copyright, size 5x7 inches; short 
stories and jingles by best writers, finely illus- 
trated in wood and pen and ink. Many natural 
history articles. Suitable for children’s weoks 
or school readers. L. ELKUS, 150 Nassau St., 


\ A GENUINE BARGAIN. 
4 PRICK NO CONSIDERATION. 

12 Rogers chines. 

2 2 Lead - = — 

2 Line 
W ill put ‘in oe erteo t conditic 
Address THE Di TROIT JOURNAL, 
Detroit, Mich. 


| gent § issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers f you want to buy a 
paper, or to sella pape or type or ink, the thing 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classified 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the ousiness. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
'\., New rk. 














I I WILL buy sole right of advertising 


_ 
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PUBLISHERS. 


space or represent publication ; have 
a thoroughly ¢€ 4 d special adve 
tising agency,’ with branch houses 
and mg of competent solicitors, 
} - = yt AL CRAKOW 
Broadway, New York City 
Telephone 2756 a. 
~~ — 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 





[ae CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky. 


Ts GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America 

tT GOLFER 

in Ameri 

6 Nee GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America, 


soston. Oldest golf publication 






Tes GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 

i he GOLFE Bs Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in Americ 

Ts CHR mal Princeton, Ky., is rated 1,800 
weekly in plain figures. 

I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 

Sing reach mail-order buyers at 10c. line, use 
AGENTS’ GUIDE, Wilmington, Del. 


P' ST, Middleburgh, Pa. 








000 circ’n weekly, 10c. 
per inch, brings satisfac’ tory results. 


| Mg bid bal agents serving their clients 
d honestly, call —— ES, estab. 1881. 


40% ene’ 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
*RISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 6,800. 














R EACH the best Southe: = farmers by planting 
© your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn, Only 10c, a line, 


NY perscn adve' rtising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
£ the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


G HOE TRADE JOURNAL, Chicago, eight years 
& old, is the greatest advertis sing medium in 
the shoe trade. Rates 20 ce nts a line. 


DVERTISERS’ GU IDE, New Market, N. J. 
Circulation 5,000. sample free. Mailed 
postpaid lyear,25c. Ad rate, 0c. line. Close 24th. 


TI. HE NEWS is an all home paper. Has the 
largest circulation of any paper in Western 
St. Clair Co. Best for advertisers. Capac, Mich 


W ic eed A (Kan ) THE STAR has the largest 
al rural circulation. The largest corps 
of rurs - correspondents in Kansas. Rate only 
9c, per inch. 
TIAN SUN, one of the » leading weeklies of the 
Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at 
tract attention. Wk!KS & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, I. 'T. 








pases are others, but none so practical and 

helpful as THE AD-WRITER, St. Louis. 
World’s Fair City, 1903. 10 cents brings sample 
copy ; $1 a year. 


F you wish to reach the bottling trade of this 
country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Liberty St., New York. Es 
tablished in 1881. 
sae O thousand five h hundred guaranteed circu- 
lation. Ten thousand good readers at least 
Ads reasonable and profitable. Try it. HOME 
AND HEALTH HELPER, Anna, Ill. 


( NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
list of 100 country papers, located mostly in 
New York, New Jersey and I ennsylvania. UNION 
PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


Tes FLORIDA FREE PRESS, published at 

Bristol, Liberty County, Florida, every Fri- 
day. The official and only paper published in 
the county. In the center of a very fertile agri 
cultural and turpentine district 


Ts SUSSEX STANDARD, published at Waver 

y. Va.. ismore than a county paper. Peanut 
growers, buyers and cleaners read it, because i 
is the only special peanut paper. Covers the Va. 
peanut belt. Rates: 1 inch, 1 year, $4; 20 per 
cent discount for all electros. 








K= WEST, Florida. Read and advertise in 
the Key West ADVERTISER, the only news- 
poper ever pone in the most southern = 
in the U. Established 11 years; fees 

pone miles from Havana, Cuba. J. T. Ball, er. 


HE GEM CITY, Ft. Madison, lowa. Sworn 
average circulation during 1900, 585 daily, 
1,327 weekly. Average for Marc , April and May, 
1901, 606 daily, 1,375 weekly. Best and cheapest 
advertising mediums in city. Special low rates 
to responsibl le agents and large advertisers. 


T= ANNALS OF GYNECOLOGY AND PEDI- 
Y—the only journal in New England de- 

voted to gynecology, obstetrics, abdominal sur- 
gery and the diseases of children. Fourteenth 
ro strongly established. 31.50 the oer Ad- 
rtising rates upon application. THE ANNALS 

P ‘UBLI SHING CO., 148 Pearl St., Boston, a 


‘THe Wrightsville TELEGRAPH is the only all- 

home print newspaper published in the 
eastern section of York Co. It covers the richest 
section of Pennsylvania and goes into the homes 
of well-to-do farmers eve € It carries 
eighteen to twenty columns of advertisin; For 
rates address THE TELEGRAPH PUB. : CO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


As IT—!, F. P. Boyle, publisher of the 
Houston WEEKLY TIMES, being duly sworn, 
say that the average number of copies each 
issue printed and ¢ nooponig ay since January 1, 1900, 
of the paper, has been 1,408. E. P. BOYLE, Pub- 
lisher, Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
llth day of prea 191, S$. E. TRacy,. Notary 
Public in and for Harris County, Tex. 


i Neer FREIE PRESSE, Wilmington, Del. The 
only German newspaper—a daily 21 years in 
existence published in Delaware, and the only 
one be.ween Vhiladelphia, Reading and Balti- 
more. 
If you want to reacha good German trade, 
place your advertisement in the columns of 
t is paper. Resuits prove the value of the me- 
dium. Write for sample copies and advertising 
rates. 
( NLY 5centsa line is all the AMERICAN PHI- 
LATELIST charges for small advertisements. 
Send your copy and pay on receipt of marked 
copy. Mail order and patent medicine advertis- 
ing pays fine. 1,000 paid-up subscribers, every 
onea buyer, every one a “sport,” consequently 
has money “to burn.” What more could you 
—— ! It is not the size of the circulation in this 
but the quality. THE AMERICAN PHI- 
i. “ATEL IST, Minden, Net D 


fi Ngee best adv 'g medium i in ‘in Dodge ( ‘ounty,Minn. 

the greatest agricultural and dairy region 
in the State—is the JODGE C ou NTY REPUBLICAN. 
Es an the well- 
to-do constituency of this paper be reached so 
economically as through the REPUBLICAN. All 
home print. The best equipped country printing 
establishment in the State. The REPUBLICAN car- 
ries more ads, ata higher rate, than any paper 
in Dodge County—it reiches the pe ople. For rates 
and samples address B. A. SHAVER, publisher, 

Casson, Minn. 





I HAVE perfected a 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM 

And used it successfully myself to develop 
more advertising for my own papers. 

It is built on the card system, is simple, and 
wonderfully effective. 

Its use has brought me advertising from many 
of the biggest advertisers in the country. 

i will establish my system in your office ata 
small cost Once established it will run easily, 
almost by its If 

If interested, address 

JAMES ROACH, 
P. O. Box 923, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


———__+or ——--- 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


Ww* WOODHOUSE, JR., Trenton, N. J., writes 
ads for manufacturers 





Ae RE.SWETT, Omaha Building, Chicago. 
Ma‘l crder business only. 
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[wire me about my business-bringing ads. 
Wa L. GOODWIN IN Jvalden, Mass. 


a. for short circular, $2, cash with order. 
JED SCARBORO, 557a Halsey St., Brooklyn. 


ETAILERS, add a mail order department. 
GEV. R. CRAW, 115 Dea Dearborn St. resign Il. 


ENO advertising in "in Cuba is our_wor 8) - 
ish samples free. M. P. GOULD Go ., Ben. 
nett Bldg. New York. 





Wee R to eight original common sense ads writ- 
ten to sell goods at $5 to $8 per month. ED- 
WIN 8S. KARNS, a347 E. 42d St. Chicago. 


BUSINESS dead + iil resus suscitate it. 
Ks PENNEY, 
919 t Capital St., , Washington, D.C. 








| he: sell a medicine let | me write your —P 
that is my specialty. Three ads for $2; 

= e circular, $5. C. B. PERKINS, 33 Sicve 
ldg., Boston. 


66 jack THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 
e Is writing rhyming business ads, 
Of pith and point, for every use. 

His New York address is 10 Spruce. 


NOPY for 8-page booklet, $3.75; four trial ads, 

; advice on any business subject, $25; 

yearly service $6 per month up, owing toamount 
of work. FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 





BARGAIN for storekeepers. Ten original, 
“: ye a apo heer yang to fit 4 
inch s| ash. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
STAR Dw HITk KS, Star Bldg. Washington, D.C 


AUNCIIING a new business ! Whether it will 
an ocean liner or a catboat may depend 
on_the advertising. Let us start you right. 
SNYDER & JOHNSON, aged Writers and 
Agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicag: 


} ENRY FERRIS, his OF) mark, 
1049 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
Adwriter and designer. Illustrated magazine 
and trade journal ads chiefly—the kind you see 
first on a page,and remember. Write for sam- 
ples, inclosing some of your present ads. 





WE offer intelligent service in writing and il- 

lustrating advertisements effective, well 
written, nicely displayed ads. Advertisements 
put in type and electrotypes furnished. We do 
all or any desired part of this work. Price rea- 
sonable. GE ROE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
Fs ready-made advertisements of great assist- 
ance in the pre’ stg of advertisements. The 
book contains over five hundred specimens of 
good advertising, any one of which may suggest 
an idea for your ad When you get stalled. Sent 
ae paid on receipt of price, $1. Address GEO. 
>, ROWELL & CoO., 10 Spruce § t., New York. 





ee jie world gives its admiration, not to the 

man who does what nobody else attempts 
to do, but to the man who does best what multi- 
tudes do well.”” We write convincing advertis- 
ing and ee ee it too if vou like. 

THE HEBER MACDONALD CO.. 
St. James Bldg., New York, 
Phone 1748 Madison m Sq. By 3'way & 26th St. 


A DWRITEKS and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only % cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any me dium published, considering circula 
tion and influence. PRINTERS’ INK has over one 
hundred imitators, yet PRINTERS’ INK covers all 
their territory besides its own chosen field. A 
number of the most successful adwriters have 
won tame and fortune through persistent use of 
this column. They began small and kept at it. 
i may do likewise. Address orders, FRINT 
ERS’ INK, 10 Spruce y York. 


WAKE catalogues, price lists, circulars, fold- 

ers, mailing slips, trade booklets, newspaper 
and trade journal advertisements, etc.; in short, 
1 prepare commercial literature of every char- 
acter. I gladly send samples of my work (a lib- 
eral collection) to applicants see mingly requir- 
ing work a ong any one of my various lines. I 
find a leisurely examination of what I have made 
for others a far better “salesman” than any 
amount of promises and self laudation, hence my 
sample-lending habit. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 
Sansom St., Philadelphia. In writing please shun 
postal cards, 
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A High-Class 
Booklet— 





at least one—can be used to good 
advantage by every advertiser. 
That does not mean an expensive 
booklet—at least not here. It 
means, for one thing, an effect- 
ive little business-bringer—a 
waste-basket escaper, 8 pages, 
heavy paper, 3%x5 inches, wire 
stitched, any color of ink, one 
thousand copies for $10; five 
thousand for $26. 

If we are to write your copy, 
there will be a moderate addi- 
tional charge. 

Our printing is good printing 
— impressive printing — which 
stands right out boldly and 
brightly among its competitors. 

Setting up ads and furnishing 
electros therefrom is also one of 
our specialties. 

Sample booklet on request. 





CALL ON OR WRITE TO 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS 
10 Spruce St., New York 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

ta Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
in advance. Six dollars a hundred. No back 
numbers. 

iw Being printed trom plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

ta Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

ta it any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name, Every paper is — 
at the expiration of the time paid | or. 

ADVERTISING RATES 

Classified advertisements 25 ce nts a line: six 
words tothe line; pearl measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. Special 
= wg -five per cent additional, if grant- 

; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 cee ne Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, AUG. - 7, 19 1901s 
WHEN poor advertising pays it 
is usually a sign of a demand in 
that particular field that would 
make intelligent, forceful adver- 
tising bring in tenfold more. ~ 




















More advertising space may be 
needed to convince the skeptical 
reader, but he is more than likely 
to have in him the “makings” of 
a steady, profitable customer. Cer- 
tainly it will take as much space 
for a competitor to win him over 
in turn. 





THE man who has no sense of 
humor can never see the point of 
a humorous ad, while there is ev- 
ery reason for believing that the 
man who has a sense of humor is 
connoisseur enough to _ select 
choicer food for it than that af- 
forded in the humorous ad. 





Upon being asked to name the 
most valuable aid for a writer, 
Anthony Trollope recommended a 
piece of shoemaker’s wax in his 
chair to hold him to his task. Per- 
haps the man who never has time 
to furnish new copy when the 
publisher sends for it would find 
it equally valuable. 





Every fact put ii into an ad 
should have its philosophy, or rea- 
son for being a fact. A three- 
dollar hat for one-seventy-five is 
a fact, but readers are also inter- 
ested in knowing how you can 
turn the trick. This “how” is the 
philosophy of the fact, and in most 
cases as vital a part of the ad as 
the price itself. 


‘paper reproduces pictures 





PERSISTENCE sometimes gives 
force even to weak advertising. 
“He who can stay obtains.”’ 


‘Trade, a Journal of Store 
keeping,” is really a ‘PRINTERS’ 
INK baby,” devoted as it is main- 
ly to advertising. It comes out 
once a month, costs fifty cents a 
year and is publisned by the Trade 
Publishing Co., Titusville, Pa. It 
aims to be of “practical value to 
merchants in the smaller commu- 
nities,” and, judging from its 
comments, is making an excellent 
beginning. 

THe Detroit Journal evidently 
does not approve of present day 
book advertising, judging from 
the irony herewith: 

A New Historical Romance. 

Positively the Great American Novel! 
_ Written by. Araminta Jeannette 
Featherstone with one hand tied be- 
hind her! 

The gooth thousand sold before the 
author had given the book a thought, 
or, indeed, before she had written more 
than fifty chapters! : 

Profusely illustrated with 9,000 steel 
plates having nothing whatever to do 
with the story, and 27,000 wood en- 
gravings only remotely bearing upon 
the same! 

For sale at all dry goods shops! 





THE Evansville (Ind.) News of 
July 22 grows enthusiastic over 
an association formed in Chicago 
called the American Society of 
National Advertisers, to which 
only men spending at least $50,000 
annually are admitted and only 
one man in each business. The 
pretty 
bad ones, too—of Messrs. Crosby 
of Fairbanks, Kramer of Casca- 
rets, Mower of Quaker Oats, 
Gardner of Garland Ranges, and 
Kathrens of Pabst’s, who consti- 
tute the executive committee, and 
tells all that they have done, tried 
to do and are going to accomplish. 
The object is said to be to discuss 
secretly matters of interest to 
large advertisers and to let the 
combined wisdom and knowledge 
of the society bear upon the vari- 
ous intricacies that the individual 
members may encounter. How 
the subjects discussed will them- 
sel¥es look after the ordeal may 
perhaps constitute — sufficiently 
weighty a theme for another book 
on the “Origin of Species.” 
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AN advertisement continues to 
get its work in until the last copy 
of the paper containing it is de- 
stroyed 





THE Chicago Dry Goods Re- 
porter has recently been full of the 
relation of merchants’ experienc- 
es that should be valuable to oth- 
ers in the trade. 


Mr. A. KLEIN, 453 Broome 
street, New York, imports what 
he calls ‘the only business card 
which never goes to the waste 
basket.” It is a key-ring of pol- 
ished blue steel, made in Austria, 
with name and address on one 
side and brand or kind of business 
on the reverse engraved in letters 
of silver or gilt, costing from one 
to one and a half cents each. He 
intends it to be given as a busi- 
ness card by salesmen, and inti- 
mates that a salesman “presenting 
one of these rings brings his firm 
and goods to the attention of the 
merchant, and the way to a busi- 
ness talk is thus opened.” 


Down in Newport, R. I., the 
“fashionable set’’ purposed _re- 
cently giving a “patent medicine 
dance,” where the participants 
were tO pose as animated signs 
for the many nostrums and sure 
cures that are on the market. 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont was the 
sponsor for all this. But now 
comes the tidings that the dance 
has been “postponed.” Careful 
investigation discloses the fact 
that when the dance was proposed 
a few days ago it was at once en- 
tered into with delighted enthu- 
siasm and voted the _ brightest 
idea of the season. But when 
many men and women, some of 
whom had not even heard of the 
proposed patent medicine dance 
or symposium, found their mail 
filled with offers varying from a 
costume embroidered with the 
roots from which a famous vege- 
table compound is extracted and 
a wig hung with sugar-coated 
pills to a lump sum in cash, if 
they would only consent to rep- 
resent “our standard remedy,” 
the awful significance of the com- 
mercial side of the situation 
dawned upon them, and hence the 
“postponement.” 


every day, papa, 


One of Boston’s big department 
stores recently published the fol- 
lowing in the midst of its large 
display ads in the Sunday local 
papers: 

Many customers have said to us: 
“Why do you advertise continuously? 
We always come to vour shop when we 
desire to buy goods.”” We believe that 
is true with thousands of our patrons 
particularly the large number who have 
charge accounts—-but we wish to in- 
crease this long list, and our announce- 
ments of new articles and fabrics open- 
ing frequently are intended as a source 
of information from time to time of 
what is particularly new and desirable 
as well as what are exceedingly rea- 
sonable in price. 

Many lots have to be disposed of at 
a great loss, on account of excessive 
stock, injudicious buying or change of 
fashion; at such times the prices quoted 
are so very low that we want the infor- 
mation of these opportunities known 
far and near, both to our regular cus- 
tomers and the great public. 

So if you read our advertisements in 
the light of valuable information about 
our store you can send messengers or 
come yourself, confident such may be 
relied upon, and if you are made a sat- 
isfied customer we have accomplished 
our purpose, for a satisfied customer 
is the best advertisement known to us. 


Mr. CuHartes Z, DANIEL, adver- 
tising manager oi the Manufact- 
urers’ Outlet Co., of Providence, 
R. IL. and editor of the Outlet 
Bulletin, a weekly newspaper is- 
sued by the concern, sends to the 
Little Schoolmaster a copy of his 
issue of July 25-27. It looks like 
a bright little sheet, the only trou- 
ble being that the prices of goods 
listed in it are so hopelessly 
slaughtered from alleged previous 
cost to the public that it seems a 
pity that everybody everywhere 
does not immediately go to the 
Outlet establishment to purchase. 
Things that were $6.98 recently 
are reduced to $1.98, articles that 
were $15 to $6.98, and so on. 
PRINTERS’ INK calls to mind the 
story of the little Jewish boy who 
asked his father to buy him a bi- 
cycle. ‘They are getting cheaper 
” pleaded the 
young one. “Mein sohn,” replied 
liis father, “ve vill vait until dey 
stops getting cheaper.” It looks 
from the extent of Mr. Daniels’ 
“reductions” as if his purchasers 
would be better off if they ‘“wait- 
ed until the articles stopped get- 
ting cheaper.” But perhaps they 
are so greatly slaughtered that 
further bloodshed is impossible. 











Mucu has been said about ads 
in connection with the breakfast 
table, and the man who writes 
pretty advertising definitions likes 
to persuade himself that the ad- 
vertising columns of the morning 
paper season the meal. But when 
the discerning man remembers 
what a critical period the hour 
after rising is to most men (and 
rather more of the women), he 
will be inclined to the opinion that 
the morning paper is a satisfactory 
medium only in so far as it is 
read after the dishes have been 
washed and the head of the house 
has reached his office. Good hu- 
mor certainly progresses with the 
day, and the most logical medium 
would be the midnight edition of 
the yellow journal, provided peo- 
ple could be persuaded to sit up 
and read it. 





THe Advertisers’ Guide for 
August says: 

Postmaster-General Smith lately is- 
sued orders of great import to mail 
order people, designed to give postal 
officials the power of regulating publi- 
zations offering premiums. 

he mainspring of activity is the 
fact that some publishers who use pre- 
mium offers are making money and 
some officials wish to have power over 
them. Reference to the wording of the 
order shows that they will not be per- 
mitted to do business except when it 
appears to the postal autocrats that the 
paper has been subscribed for on ac- 
count of its intrinsic value. Every- 
thing will depend upon appearance. 

There is no paper in the United 
States but has some intrinsic value, 
and has subscribers who take it on ac- 
count of that value. In this regard 
they differ only in degree, and there is 
no line nor method upon which any 
honest differentiation can be made. But 
our postal officials can be depended 
upon to see nothing but blackness un- 
til virtue is made to appear before 
them. And to make it appear it will 
be necessary to employ some politician 
connected with the department at a 
“salary’”” of several thousand dollars, 
and when the merits of a publication 
have been brought out in the stereo- 
scopic luminosity of his debauched lan- 
guage they will “appear” with a special 
brilliance not permitted to others. 

The Guide is not defending the over- 
doing of the premium business. Nei- 
ther does this order prohibit it. It 
merely makes it dependent on the favor 
of the department, and it is to this that 
we object. No law that makes the 
rights and property of men subject to 
the discriminations of an irresponsible 
despot is intended for purposes of jus- 
tice. Liberty may be guaranteed every 
man in this country, but in dealing 
with the postal department it is much 
too expensive for practical use, 
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Pror. LyNcH, of the Acad- 
emy at Mountain Grove, Mo., is 
credited with reading more paid- 
for newspapers than any other 
man in the United States, says 
the Kansas City Times. He sub 
scribes for fifty-eight newspapers, 
six of them dailies. The profes- 
sor says: “I use the newspapers 
in my classes. They are the best 
instrument in the world for teach- 
ing current history and geogra- 
phy. The real drama of life in its 
varied forms of commercial, po- 
litical and social relations must 
be seen and learned through “the 
mirror of the world,” the news- 
paper. Every Friday morning in 
the academy is devoted to the 
reading of newspapers.” 





THE postoffice department an- 
nounces that to facilitate the cor- 
rect issue of postal money orders, 
and to further improve its money 
order service, it has introduced, 
for distribution by business firms 
to their patrons, and for the con- 
venience of those who have occa- 
sion to remit to such firms, spe- 
cial forms of applications for 
money orders, in which the name 
and address of the payee are con- 
spicuously printed in red ink. The 
department will furnish such 
forms free of cost, and will cause 
them to be sent to any applicant, 
in such reasonable quantity as 
may be desired, upon request 
made therefor through the post- 
master at any money order office. 
It has already become the prac- 
tice of many large advertisers, in- 
surance companies publishers, 
seedsmen, etc., to inclose one of 
these application forms with each 
bill, catalogue, invoice, prospec- 
tus, etc., issued by them; and the 
results are said to show that the 
method commends itself to a large 
class of persons who make pur- 
chases by means of mail orders, 
and who have been in the habit 
of paying therefor in postage 
stamps or in coin or notes sent in 
the open mail. These application 
blanks will be printed with the 
directions printed in any foreign 
language. The department is 
sending out a circular showing 
kow the blank looks when so 
printed—also in red. 
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Dr. SARA C. BUCKLEY, who was 
a witness in a suit in Chicago for 
injunction to restrain the city 
from interfering with advertising 
signs, practically declared that 
the billboards are responsible for 
the sore eyes, the hunger, the in- 
digestion and the liver troubles, 
as well as a multitude of other 
ills with which the people of Chi- 
cago are afflicted. “The same 
thing is true of advertisements 
for all kinds of medicine,” she 
insisted. “People become con- 
vinced that they are afflicted with 
a disease when they see its rem- 
edy advertised. The process of 
suggestion is responsible for this, 
and the billboards are the cause. 


Miss ABIGAIL RoBERSON, of 
Rochester, may begin suit against 
the Franklin Mills Company, of 
Lockport, N. Y., and the Roches- 
ter Folding Box Company for the 
unwarranted use of her  photo- 
graph for advertising purposes. 
The Appellate Division decided 
on July 23 that she had cause for 
an action for $15,000 damages. 
Miss Roberson brought an action 
some time ago, but when the case 
was called in the Supreme Court 
a demurrer was entered. The 
court held there was _ sufficient 
cause for action, and it was from 
this ruling that the defendant 
companies appealed. On the first 
argument the court was divided. 
On deciding in favor of Miss 
Roberson on the reargument, the 
court cites the instance of the 
Siamese twins, and holds that the 
use of Miss Roberson’s likeness 
would be as unwarrantable as to 
depict that monstrosity without 
first securing permission. The 
opinion says that the theory upon 
which the action is predicated is 
new and that few precedents can 
be found to sustain the claim by 
the plaintiff. It holds, however, 
that one’s features or limbs may 
be in themselves profitable to the 
possessor, if the vy are of notice- 
able beauty, and that .so far they 
constitute a right of property 
which the court will protect. That 
the person in question has "0 in 
tention of making her ...2@Ce or 
form valuable does nc’* ‘“ ate the 
same right. 


we 


PROCRASTINATION is the thief of 
advertising ideas. Carry a note- 
book. 


AMONG the newspaper clippings 
that come to his desk the Little 
Schoolmaster finds a multitude 
with the heading, “The Billboard 
Nuisance.” They are all very 
much alike and it looks as if a 
single agency were sending them 
forth. However, the public does 
not appear to be very much con- 
vinced and the hoardings appar- 
ently flourish as much as ever. 





Here’s a beautiful postal para- 
dox: Uncle Sam will forward 
any sealed letter that is under- 
weight, even though it bears but 
a single stamp, taking his chanc- 
es of pay at the other end. But 
when a circular, or a newspaper, 
or any other piece of unsealed 
matter is short a penny, Uncle 
Sam takes no chances whatever. 
In fact, he has an elaborate sys- 
tem whereby he overcomes all 
chances. From the office where 
the offending paper is mailed— 
Tacoma, say—a biue card is sent 
to the addressee—who probably 
lives in Washington—telling him 
that he can have the penny-short 
paper by forwarding a one-cent 
stamp, at an additional cost of 
two cents for returning the blue 
card. If the penny is sent, three 
weeks will be consumed in a tran- 
saction that would come to a ter- 
mination in one week in the case 
of a sealed letter. If the address- 
ee fails to send the omy toe he 
usually does—Uncle Sam goes to 
the trouble of forwarding the pa- 
per to the Dead Letter Office, 
opening it within sight of the ad- 
dressee’s residence, and returning 
it to the sender at Tacoma, pro- 
vided his address is found within. 
Otherwise it is destroyed. Now, 
if Uncle Sam were in the shoe 
business, or ran an express com- 
pany, or anything else that need- 
ed common reasoning to live, he 
would forward such mail—bar- 
ring circulars, perhaps—and take 
chances upon collecting his pen- 
ny. In most cases he would get 
it. If the penny were not forth- 
coming he would give the paper 
to a hospital. But Uncle Sam 
takes no chances. 
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GOLDSMITH said that Dr. John- 
son would have made little fishes 
talk like whales. Sometimes the 
unskilled advertiser commits the 
same fault, making his hat shop 
talk like a three-ringed circus. 


It is the fashion in Burlington, 
Vt., for banks and bankers to ad- 
vertise with rather aged announce- 
ments in the daily papers. A 
copy of the Free Press otf July 16, 
contains eight such announce- 
ments. 





“Mopern Bath-Rooms and Ap- 
pliances,”’ issued by the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, Pa., is one of 
those pleasing advertising speci- 
mens which combine art, utility 
and completeness in the highest 
degree. The book is 7x8% inches 
in size, contains fifty-four pages 
of heavy, high quality of paper, 
compiling such information as is 
of value to the lome-builder in 
matters pertaining to bath-rooms 
and sanitary plumbing generally. 
Many full-page halftone illustra- 
tions, reproduced direct from pho- 
tographs of the goods, show the 
interior arrangements of bath- 
rooms in almost actual beauty. 
Probably no one receiving the 
booklet will fail to be interested, 
if not in immediate need of the 
articles advertised. Opposite each 
full-page illustration is a com- 
plete and detailed specification of 
the cost of the respective design. 
In fact, the book conveys every- 
thing needed by builders to make 
calculations. Other pages treat 
entertainingly on harmonious dec- 
orations and artistic effects, the 
care of a modern bath-room, ad- 
vice to prospective builders, the 
value of high- grade plumbing and 
the dangers of defective plumb- 
ing, etc. How to order “Standard 
Baths and Sanitary Plumbing 
Goods” is the closing chapter of 
the book. <A _ page containing 
twelve vignette halftone. illus- 
trates the various factories. gen- 
eral offices and show-rooms of the 
concern. The*frontispiece of th« 
book contains six embossed gold 
medals, presumably awards for 
merit. The cover is an embossed 
title fastened with silk to the 
wire-stitched body of the book. 


SEA-GOING AMERICAN EX- 
POSITION. 

The chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States has 
formulated a proposition to have 
manufacturers of this country 
place their goods on a fleet of 
ships and send this fleet around 
the world to show the different 
nations what America can pro 
duce. The theory is that foreign 
ers would be more easily induces 
to examine goods brought to their 
very door than be persuaded to 
cross the ocean to see them. 
Moreover, the cost of transport- 
ing such an exhibit would be far 
less than the expense necessary 
to create an exposition on land 
with attractions sufficiently great 
to draw foreign customers to 
these shores. To this end it has 
been suggested that an exposition 
association might be formed by 
manufacturers and exporters 
which would create a guarantee 
fund that would entitle the sub- 
scribers to a proportionate amount 
of space in the vessel or vessels 
carrying the exhibit. This exhi- 
bit when completed to pass from 
port to port along the coast of 
South America, thence to the 
principal cities of Asia and Ocean- 
ica, Africa and Europe, and 
thence to the United States. This 
suggestion has been followed by 
the announcement that a floating 
exhibition to visit the cities bor- 
dering upon the Guli of Mexico 
and Caribbean Sea has been or- 
ganized at Buffalo, and will be 
made ready during the summer, 
and leave in the autumn of the 
present year for that field, and a 
number of other enterprises of 
this character have been suggest- 


ed.—Returns. 





Saba ecsiacxz 
THE Diamond Ice Company, of 
Wilmington, Del., issues a large 
folder wherein “Mica, the Mis- 
chievous Microbe,” tells his story 
of how he was evicted from his 
lair by the sanitary methods of 
he ice company in perfecting its 
sroduct. This is followed by a 

m humorous tale by the com 
pany “tself of what those methods 
are. ~“<\» folder is certainly an 
advertisi.? - freak. 
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Defending the 
People’s Coffee 


, Weare prepared to prove in the highest courts that Arbuckles\Coffee is a pure 
food in the strictest meaning of the law. 


glazed coffee 
glazed coffee 


all through the 
Tt is 





32 years it has been 
ed with a mixture of sound eggs and sugar. 
does not improve the looks of the coffee. 
keep the fiavor and aroma of the coffee berry intact. 
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It isa glazed coffee 
sold in Ohio? 


It has been a 
It will remain a 
The glazing 
It_does not conceal defects, It does 








Any Deater Selling 


ARBUCKLES’ COFFEE 


who may be molested or sued by the Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner for such sales, we will defend in court at our own expense. 
All the dealer has to do is to notify us and we will do the rest. 








FFFFFFSS SFOS SS 


ARBUCKLE BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
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THIS advertisement is an inter- 
esting result of the battle now be- 
ing fought between Lion Coffee 
and Arbuckle’s Coffee, also ee 
as <Arioso Coffee. The Little 
Schoolmaster has heard that the 
Lion Coffee people had on the 
tapis in order to fight their com- 
petitors a series of jingles, where- 
in insinuations would be made 


against the character, or rather 
“soundness,” of the eggs used in 
Arbuckle’s glazing process. These 
effusions have not materialized, 
however, and the natural conclu- 
sion appears to be that the Wool- 
son Spice Co., of Toledo, the 
owners of Lion, thought better of 
an idea that seems ill adapted to 
fight ads so strong as these. 





THE LARGEST ADVERTISERS. 
The large advertising in the United 
States is invariably that of the patent 


medicine houses. Even so one will be 
struck by the fact—if he looks through 


a large number of leading newspapers 
from all parts of the United States 
that there are very few really large 


advertisers. By this I mean advertis 
ers who are continually represented 
in all sections of the country in the 
daily press. After skipping through 
half a hundred large daily papers re- 
cently I was forcibly impressed with 
this fact. There were-three advertis 


ers present everywhere— present In 
such size or shape that when I had fin 


ished I was tempted to exclaim: 
“Where are the big advertisers of old 
about whom so much has been told 


and where are all those newer con 
cerns which claim to be expending half 
a million dollars yearly? I see only 
three whom I would place in this rank 
Peruna, Pinkham and Paine’s Celery 
Compound.” Dozens of others were 
represented in different sections, but 
these three advertisers appear to be 
everywhere all the time. Postum Ce- 
real and Grape Nuts are well represent- 
ed, but in that modest manner wh 
requires that one seek to find their an- 
nouncements. Hood's, Ayer’s, Omega 
Oil, Swamp Root, Pierce, Stuart, Dr. 
Kennedy, Dr. Miles, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura, Carter’s Little Liver Pills, Ripans, 
Castoria and — of others must 
take a back seat for these three reme- 


dies and Cascarets so be as the volume 
and impression of their daily newspa- 
per advertising is concerned. Of other 
than patent medicines there are few 
large advertisers whose announcements 
are to be seen anv and everywhere. 
The conclusion which one is forced to 
accept from a calm view of these things 
is that the largest advertiser does the 


largest business dvisor. 
«ee 
BOYCE’S ADVICE. 
Conservative figures show that there 


are 20,000,000 copies each month of so 
called mail order papers, and _ probably 
the circulation of high class publications 
put together would not reach 5,000,000. 
You cannot sit in your palatial home 
reading an art publication and con- 
sider your likes and dislikes as repre- 
senting the American people. The pub- 


lisher of a mail order paper has a 
knowledge of real human nature as it 
exists in this country to-day. High 


class publications appeal to a very small 
and very artificial audience. They de 
lude themselves with the idea they are 
reaching the great broad American 


people when, as a matter of fact, they 
are reaching a little band of pseudc 
superior beings who represent the 


about as much as 
America. If you 
want to sell high priced goods to the 
few use the papers with the high class 
circulation. If you want to sell to the 
masses use the mail order papers that 
reach the masses.—Boyce’s Hustler. 


American people 
3oston represents 
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A 
Wise 
Landlord 


Gets the best plastering possible for 
his houses. He desires the best ma- 
terial used. He wants something 
tkat will stand the longest and the 
best—the wear and tear of his ten 
ants. Plastering that won’t have to 
be repaired after every tenant va 
cates the house. 

Agatite cement is what he uses. 
A cement plastez which is ready for 
the wails when mixed with sand 
and water. It gets hard as a rock 
and is fire and vermin proof. Your 
plasterer will use it if you say so 
he knows it’s good. 


A. M. GEIGER, 


OPPOSITE HAY MARKET. 





It’s 
Many a 
Hard Knock 


The plastering of a house gets in 
a year, and it takes good plaster 
ing to stand those knocks. Good 
plastering costs but little more than 
the poor kind, and it will last. A 
whole lot depends upon the materi 
al used. If you want good hard 
walls, hard as rock and thoroughly 
fire proof, tell your plasterer to use 
Agatite cement. When mixed with 
sand and water it is ready for the 
wall. It’s the vlastering that will 
stand those hard knocks. 


A. M. GEIGER, 


OPPOSITE HAY MARKET, 





THE foregoing advertisements 
were written by G. H. Geiger, of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, for A. M. 
Geiger, of the same city. dealer in 


If You’re 
‘Planning 


To Build 


This summer—or any time—we 
want to put in a word for our 
“Agatite’” cement. Here are a few 
reasons why: It makes good hard 
walls that add strength and firmness 
to the building—walls too hard for 
rats, mice or bugs, fire-proof—costs 
but little more than lime mortar 

easy and quick preparation. ‘‘Aga- 
tite’’ cement gives the best there is 
in plastering. Be sure to specify 
the plastering shall be of “Aga- 


A. M. GEIGER, 


OPPOSITE HAY MARKET. 


The hair 

or fibre in 

Agatite Cement for 
plastering is 

mixed in evenly 

by machinery. 

Not too much—nor 

too little—just the 
right proportion. 

As Agatite is 

a cement, it gets hard 
as rock—too hard for 
rats, mice or bugs—i 
thoroughly fire-proof 
and the most durable 
material 

for plastering. 

Your plasterer will use 
it if you say so. 

If you're particular 
know you 


will! 
A. M. GEIGER, \ 


OPPOSITE HAY MARKET. 
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coal, lime, cement, sewer pipe, 
fire-brick, clay, hay and other ar 
ticles. They are good ads on a 
subject one rarely sees treated. 





EXPORTS TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


Frederic Emory, Chief of the Bureau 
of Commerce, gives, in an article on 
“Our Trade with Latin-America,” in 
The World's Work, the following state- 
ment of what we are sending to South 
America: 

Barbed wire from the United States 
is one of our largest items of import 
into Argentina, and we have all the 
market in this line in certain sections of 
Brazil. Our sugar-mills and saw-mills 
are also winning the trade in Brazil, 
and our hardware, as well as our plows 
and reapers, are popular. United States 
drugs—especially patent medicines—are 
found in quantities in the market, and 
there are good sales of jewelry, clocks 
and watches, kodaks and_ revolvers 
The largest items of our exports of 
manufactures to Argentina consist of 
agricultural machinery and implements, 
railway and electric material; our 








motor cars are being introduced. In 
Chili also our trade in railway supplies 
is reported to be promising. In Co- 
lombia our coffee and sugar machinery, 
our hoes and machetes are preferred to 
all others, and our glassware and hard 
ware, as well as our beer and wines, 


are popular. In Uruguay our agricul 
tural tools are said to have won “marvel 
ous success.” To Peru we are send 


ing agricultural and mining machinery, 
clocks and watches, electrical apparatus, 
nails, bolts and screws, typewriters, 
bicycles, cotton goods. In Ecuador our 
axes, shoes, butter, brooms, bedsteads, 
canvas, clocks, perfumery, cutlery, sta 
tionerv, hardware, firearms, scientific 
instruments, locks and canned goods 
compete well with those exported by 
other countries. In Venezuela we are 
gaining a foothold in drugs, wire fenc 
ine and cotton goods. All these manu 
factures compete in the South American 
market with the products of Europe. 
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WILLIAM L. DOUGLAS. 


Who. the father of shoe adver- 
tising in this country is might be 
a difficult matter to determine, but 
if anybody is entitled to be ‘thus 
=~ signated, it is William L. Doug- 
las, founder and at present presi- 
dent of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, of Brockton, Mass. 

It is of little consequence, as a 
matter of fact, whether he was the 
first one to advertise a shoe or not, 
but he certainly was and is the 
one to keep up advertising shoes. 

The famous goods turned out 
by the W. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany have great merit, of course, 
or they could not have stood 
where they have for the last six- 
teen or seventeen years; but with 
all their merit they would not 
have stood and been in demand as 
they are except for judicious and 
persistent advertising. The great 
business of the Douglas company 
may therefore be said to have been 
built up by advertising. 

Believing that hundreds would 
he interested to hear from Mr. 
Douglas relative to the advertis- 
ing he has done, the Brockton 
Board of Trade Journal had one 
of its representatives call upon him 
and get him to talk concerning it. 

The head of the present big 
concern, be it known, started in 
business for himself in the early 
eighties, in a room 50 by 30 feet 
in size, in the Porter & South- 
worth factory, which stood on 
Montello street, Brockton, where 
the railroad station now stands. 
From the first of his entering 
upon a business career he had 
desire to do things differently 
than other manufacturers. He 
was to stamp his _ individuality 
upon what he did, and he has suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

He knew, as a general principle, 
that advertising would sell goods 
—that is, some goods; for adver- 
tising had not then been proved to 
be such a salesman as it is now 
known to be. His thought was 
that if it would sell some kinds 
of goods, why would it not sell 
shoes? Anyway, the idea was a 
new One and was novel to a great 
degree, and he determined to try 
it. His capital at that time was 


not large, and he commenced in a 
very small way. The first adver 
tisement that he ever placed was 
with the Weekly Sun in New 
York. Weeklies, by the way, cut 
some ice in those days, a condition 
that has now passed away in the 
more thickly settled portions. 

The first adyertisement was 
written by the originator of the 
famous Douglas shoe, and it may 
not be uninteresting to know that 
from that day to this he has al- 
ways been his own advertisement 
writer, and no advertisement has 
ever gone into the papers of the 
country recommending his goods 
that he did not know its contents 
before it was sent out from the 
factory. The wording of his many 
advertisements to-day is done by 
the head of the house. 

But to get back to the main sub- 
ject—his entrance into the adver- 
tising field—it should be said that 
this announcement in the Weekly 
Sun was along the present mail 
order line of business which men 
of later date think thev originated. 
He showed a cut of a foot, gave 
rules for self-measurement and 
solicited orders for what was then 
the Douglas $3 shoe. The first 
investment in printers’ ink 
brought him liberal returns, and 
in fact the profits on the goods 
sold paid for the cost of inserting 
it and left something over. 

While he was taking this step 
he was thinking, and the result of 
his thinking was that he reached 
a conclusion that a system that 
gave such returns was worth try- 
ing again. This time he “plung- 


1 °ed,”’ as it then seemed, and made 


a contract with the Boston Daily 
Herald for $90 worth of advertis- 
ing. Again the returns were 
quick, and he took on other pa- 
pers gradually. 

His first advertisement, in the 
Weekly Sun, had been directed to 
the consumers, but when he took 
on his first daily paper advertis- 
ing in the Herald he was selling 
his shoes to Winch Bros., of Bos- 
ton, and so while he still address- 
ed the consumer, he advised them 
to ask their retail dealer for his 
shoe, and then told the retailer 
where he could buy the shoe. 

He went along by easy stages 
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until the fall of 1883, when he 
sought out the advertising agency 
of S. R. Niles & Co.. in Boston, 
and made a contract for advertis- 
ing amounting to $3,000. This 
was a big jump, and he went home 
and slept on the proposition, get- 
ting up the next day and return- 
ing to the agency with a counter- 
mand. The proposition looked 
like a very large one then. He 
kept at advertising, however, and 
probably used about as much as 
he at first contracted for. The 
advertisements he sent out under 
this arrangement were one inch in 
size and were inserted for the 
greater part in periodicals and lit- 
erary publications in different por- 


tions of the country. Prosperity 
followed in the wake of this 
broadening call for customers, 


and the next contract he made was 
for $10,000, and so far as history 
records, this order was not coun- 
termanded. 

In the spring of 1886 Mr. Doug- 
las decided to sell direct to the 
trade, and took the agency for his 
shoes away from Winch Bros., of 
Boston. He had two three-col- 
umn wide advertisements pre- 
pared and used in the Boston 
Herald and Boston Globe, and 
with these and a line of samples 
of his shoes he started out on the 
road personally. He went to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, St. Paul and Milwaukee. 
In each place he selected a firm 
to act as his agent, and he showed 
to the buyer the advertisements 
from the Herald and Globe, as a 
sample of what he would do for 
the house that represented him in 
each place. This pleased because 
of its novelty, and following this 
trip his trade increased. So far 
as the Journal knows this was the 
only regular trip to the trade that 
Mr. Douglas ever made, and to 
his credit be it said that he to-day 
holds some of the customers he 
made on that trip. 

After this trip he placed his 
first salesmen on the road. Messrs. 
Wheelock, Jenkins and Oakman. 
Mr. Wheelock ‘is still with the 
house, Mr. Jenkins is with George 
E. Keith, and Mr. Oakman is of 
the firm of Oakman & Low. The 
output of Mr. Douglas’ factory at 
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that time was thirty-five twenty- 
four pair cases a day. 

As the years had passed along 
Mr. Douglas had felt the need at 
times of some trade-mark that 
would be all his own. The old 
feeling that he wanted to do some- 
thing different than other men 
who were advertising shoes took 
hold of him again, or rather it 
had never left him, and he set 
about thinking of what he could 
devise to meet his need. He want- 
ed something that other shoemak- 
ers could not copy. While he was 
cogitating, his attention was at- 
tracted time and time again to 
the dead walls in the city on which 
appeared big flaring portraits of 
Phineas T. Barnum, the prince of 
showmen. These continued to 
pop up in his mind until the 
thought followed that he could 
use a picture of himself as a 
trade-mark, for it would certainly 
be something that competitors or 
anybody else could not steal—al- 
though to what uses the picture 
has since been put to in country 
offices would make even Mr. 
Douglas think that one’s own por- 
trait was not safe if he could 
know. For him to think was to 
act, and the next morning after 
this idea came to him he went to 
Boston, whispered the idea into 
the ear of a clerk in Niles’ agency, 
and the clerk got the Youth's 
Companion to make the cut. 

Here again Mr, Douglas select- 
ed the Boston Herald as his mas- 
cot, and the first advertisement to 
contain the now well-known feat- 
ures of the Brockton shoe man 
appeared in the Herald. 

Just as soon as the advertise- 
ments appeared Mr. Douglas sat 
down and wrote to the dealers in 
Boston who were handling his 
shoes to watch out for results of 
the new style “ads.” They did, 
and several of them wrote that 
there was a marked increase in 
sales. One wrote that he could 
sell ten per cent more goods with 
the picture in the ad than he could 
without it. As it was sales Mr. 
Douglas was looking for, that set- 
tled the matter, and from that day 
until this a fac-simile of his face 
has appeared in all of his ads, and 
he is known by his face all over 
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the country. So well known is he 
that way, that a letter with his 
picture on it sent from a far off 
point reached him in Brockton all 
right, without any address. 

In the years since then Mr. 
Douglas has been ranked among 
the big advertisers of the world, 
and he probably would be num- 
bered with the five biggest the 
world knows from the point of 
expenditure. In the year 1892 he 
spent more money for advertising 
than in any other one year, the 
sum expended that twelve months 
being $175,000. The reason for 
this large expenditure at just that 
time was due to the fact that Mr. 
Douglas foresaw the panic of 1893 
which was beginning to show up 
over the horizon, and he prepared 
to meet it by advertising his goods 
so widely that they would be up- 
held during the dull times that he 
saw ahead, 

At the present time Mr. Doug- 
las’ advertisement with his picture 
is appearing in approximately 
8,000 publications. It is doubtful 
if any other advertiser in the 
world can beat this record. 

In the talk with the man who 
has accomplished all that has been 
set forth above, he made it very 
plain to the Journal man that one 
must keep “everlastingly at it” if 
he would succeed in making ad- 
vertising pay. He said: “ You 
must keep it up next week or you 
will lose the advantage of the ad- 
vertising that you did week before 
last. If you are losing money you 
must keep it up, for it is the only 
way to get it back. If it rains 
you must keep it up, for there is 
pleasant weather coming and you 
must be ready for it. 

Speaking of rainy weather, he 
referred to the long spell which 
we had in April, and said that 
coming as it did just when shoes 
ought to be selling rapidly in his 
retail stores, it of course held up 
the trade. He immediately dou- 
bled the size of all his advertise- 
ments in the daily papers in the 
cities where he has stores, and 
when the spell of weather was 
over he reaped the reward. 

It was in the month of June, 
1894, that Mr. Douglas opened his 
first retail store. It was on Wash- 


ington street, Boston. He opened 
one after another as fast as suit- 
able places were found, until to- 
day he has sixty-three retail 
stores for the sale of his shoes, 
located in forty-five cities. He 
has a store in New York City that 
is never shut up except on Sun- 
days, but keeps open twenty-four 
hours a day. 

Mr. Douglas says that he open- 
ed retail stores for the sale of his 
own shoe because he was driven 
to it. The dealers in the large 
cities would not handle his goods 
as they should be handled, because 
they had other lines upon which 
the percentage of profit was larg- 
er, lines of shoes that were not ad- 
vertised and therefore did not 
have to be up to the standard of 
his goods. Thus they drove him 
to it, and he says that making this 
move increased his business very 
much. It not only has made : de- 
mand for his goods in the 1 arge 
cities where his stores are, but it 


‘has increased his demand from the 


smaller places, as the dealers there 
see that the shoes sell in the cities. 

The capacity of the Douglas 
factory during the last run was 
5,040 pairs of shoes each day, but 
with the addition of a wing built 
the last month the capacity of the 
factory is increased to 6,500 pairs 
a day. Four additions have been 
made to the factory in five years 
and the present floor space is 118,- 
350 feet exclusive of the boiler and 
engine room. Contrast this with 
the 1,500 square feet of room in 
the place where he started busi- 
ness only a few years ago. 

He employs eighteen salesmen, 
and his shoes are sold in 5,000 
stores in this country. His week- 
ly payroll last “run” was $18,500, 
and this was exclusive of the 
salaried help such as superintend- 
ents, salesmen, etc. This sum was 
paid weekly to those who handle 
the shoes in their production. The 
new addition will increase the pay- 
roll about 16 per cent. The fac- 
tory is a union stamp factory. 

The firm does not reach out be- 
yond the confines of the United 
States for its trade. Mr. Douglas 
says that this country is field 
enough for him, and he says fur 
ther that if he wanted to assume 
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the responsibility he could manu- 
facture twice the number of pairs 
of shoes that he does now and sell 
them all in the United States. He 
has had an offer from an English- 
man to take the agency of his 
goods in that country and estab- 
lish stores on his own account, 
and a dealer in Germany wanted 
to establish seven stores there, but 
he is deaf to all such propositions. 
—Brockton Board of Trade Jour- 
nal, Brockton, Mass. 

> 

AN ENTERING WEDGE. 

In the course of a recent lecture in 
Hartford, Conn., on “The Making of 
a Newspaper,” Charles Hopkins Clark 
of the Courant said: 

“How are you going to get at the 
public? Mail them circulars, and the 
waste baskets in 10,000 homes give 
each a weary yawn, and the circvlar 
disappears unread. Call upon people 
and explain the aoe of your wares? 
The sign ‘Our busy day’ hangs in 
business offices; in private houses you 
must ring the bell. Oftenest you are 
turned away. If you get in by any 
shrewd excuse you cannot go beyond 
the hall or reception room. You are 
quietly watched here in the interest of 
overcoats and umbrellas. But put a 
cleverly-worded advertisement of these 
wares into a newspaper that has an es- 
tablished circulation in the city’s homes 
and business houses and see what hap- 
pens. You couldn’t get in there your- 
self, but your advertisement is there on 
the brez ikfast table, im the library, in 
the parlor, in the sewing room; and, 
when everybody is inquiring for the 
paper, which can’t be found, it is very 
likely doing duty on the quiet in the 
kitchen. It is all over the house and 
waated there. You were not. Similar- 
ly, at the office, it is read and re-read, 
and part of the use of the ‘This is our 
busy day’ sign is to get the chance to 
read the papers. And it is interesting 
to note that the advertisement has an- 
other than a commercial use. It is 
printed for business purposes pure and 
simple; but, after it has served its day, 
it takes its place in the picture of the 
life of the times. Back a hundred years 
or more in our files the advertisements 
are really more interesting than the 
news, so-called.’ 

————_+9>—__—_ 
DISPLAY. 

Italics, moderately used, denote em- 
phasis. Were every other word of a 
story printed in italics, the effect 
wovld be neutral, since the words in 
Roman would be as prominent as those 
printed in italics. 

The same applies to the use of dis- 
play lines. When used in moderation, 
the effect is to give certain parts of the 
ad more emphasis than others. When 
immoderately used, their use in effect 
amounts to no display whatever, since 
the parts not intended to be displayed, 
receive as much prominence as the parts 
intended to be displayed. 
TayLor Z. 
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WRITING 1,000 MILES AWAY. 

A machine that will convey a message 
in the writing of the sender, so that 
the receiver reads as fast as the sender 
writes even though they are separated 
hundreds of miles, would certainly fill 
a distinct and valuable field. And the 
perfected “‘telautograph” is simple of 
contruction and apparently durable. 
A common pencil held by steel rods, 
which have the appearance of an ol 
time well sweep when at work, is used 
to write the message, and by the vary- 
ing force of the current used in the 
different positions the pencil takes in 
writing the words, a _ drawing pen 
held in a precisely similar manner, 
automatically duplicates the writing at 
the receiver’s end. The instant the 
pencil is pressed upon the writing sur- 
face electrical connection is made and 
the pen at the receiver is drawn down 
to the paper. By electricity, too, the 
paper is made to slide along into place 
for a new message uniformly with the 
paper on the transmitting instrument. 
The various uses to which this thorough- 
ly practical machine can be put are 
numerous. The other day an order was 
telephoned to a broker to buy a block 
of a certain kind of stock. He did it. 
The stock fell and there was a loss 
of six thousand dollars. He sent a bill 
to his customer, and the latter flatly 
denied having ordered the stock. The 
broker could prove nothing and_ the 
six thousand dollars came out of his 
pocket. If the broker had received the 
order on a telautograph he would have 
had a definite message and signature to 
fall back upon. If a draftsman away 
from home, say in Philadelphia, wants 
to submit a rough drawing to his em- 
ployer in New York he can save a day 
over the mails. An_ instrument like 
this should reduce train dispatching to 
absolutely accuracy. Nor would it be 
impossible for a man away from home 
and office to sign checks—for a man in 
3oston, for instance, to sign a check in 
New York. ‘“‘What does it matter to 
the law,” someone has said, ‘whether 
your penholder is six inches or six 
hundred miles long?’’—Arthur Good- 
rich, in The a Work. 
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OUR 


MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS 


The British Consul at Chicago 
has written a report, which has 
been published by the Foreign 
Office, in which he says: 

In 1872 the first ‘mail-order 
house” was started in Chicago by 
two men partners, with a boy 
of twelve to assist the firm, Many 
inducements were offered to invite 
trade, and for the first few years 
the result was not encouraging; 
but trade gradually increased, and 
now the firm, having seized every: 
opportunity that presented itself, 
employs 2,000 clerks, has twenty- 
five acres of floor space, merchan- 
dise on hand valued at £500,000, 
and 2,000,000 customers. 

From 15,000 to 35,000 orders and 
letters are received by them every 
day, and their daily average ship- 
ments are 2,500 by freight, 4,000 
by express, and 6,500 by mail, or 
13,000 packages daily. This house 
makes annual sales of £2,400,000, 
and another comes very close to 
this amount. There are twenty- 
five houses in this business, and 
the amount of trade done by them 
is put at £6,000,000 a year, and 
besides this a large trade is done 
through the post by the large de- 
partment stores. 

Business is developed and cus- 
tomers attracted and kept by lib- 
eral advertising in country papers 
and by catalogues and circulars. 
Millions of these last are distri- 
buted, being sent to all persons 
whose addresses can be obtained, 
and sent every month to any one 
who has ordered from them, and 
special attention is called to ar- 
ticles that may be useful to cus- 
tomers whose trade they have 
learnt. These circulars are print- 
ed in many languages to reach the 
foreign population. 

Large illustrated catalogues are 
sent on application on receipt of 
714d. These catalogues are said 
to cost 2s. Id. when bought by the 
million, and the postage on them 
is Is. 4d., and the charge made 
for them is to prevent people who 
do not really need them applying 
for them without interest. 

When a customer has once been 
secured, care is taken to keep in 


as 


touch with him, and no effort is 
left undone to make him think 
that the house takes a personal in- 
terest in his welfare. 

Goods are in some cases bought 
in large quantities, while in others 
the jobber supplies what is order- 
ed, or it is supplied direct fromthe 
factory. Sometimes the whole 
output of a manufacturer is con- 
tracted for, for a season or num- 
ber of years. 

No agents or canvassers are em- 
ployed, and no goods are sent un- 
til the full amount in payment has 


been received. 
The largest mail-order — 
outside Chicago is in New York, 


and it largely supplies small re- 
tail dealers. 

If a parcel post should ever be 
established, these houses would 
have a still greater adva intage. 

The question of +-- the country 
retailer can compete with these 
houses is now widely discussed. 

The catalogue nouse has a dif- 
ficult task in getting peonle at a 
distance to begin to trade, as the 
promiscuous distribution of cata- 
logues has proved a failure, and 
snecial inducements have to be 
offered. 

The pl: an usually followed is to 
offer by advertisement in the local 
papers some article which is a big 
bargain, and, if ordered, a cata- 
logue is sent with it. calling at- 
tention to the saving that can be 
effected by dealing entirely with 
the firm. These advertisements 
are inserted in papers having a 
large circulation among farmers 
and working people in medium 
sized towns, for the retail cata- 
logue house cannot compete in the 
larger towns where the depart- 
ment stores have bargain days. 
Their catalogues are to be found, 
however, in even the homes of the 
mountaineers. 

In choosing the articles to ad- 
vertise, those are takin which can 
readily be compared in price with 
the local store and articles which, 


having lately been reduced in 
price, anpear to be very cheap 
when compared with the price 
they have been accustomed to 
bring, and these articles are of- 


fered frequently at a price which 
the local retailer would have to 
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pay for them. The profit is made 
on the other articles. of which 
the prices are not so well known, 
and from the description of which 
in the catalogue the real value 
cannot be decided. 

The country merchant studies 
these catalogues carefully, and he 
finds there is generally a good 
profit on the articles given greatest 
prominence, and that the success 
of the mail-order ho-1se is owing 
to the local dealers ha ing neg- 
lected them or wanted to make 
too large profit. 

The extent to which these “mail- 
order houses” are affecting the re- 
tail cycle trade mav be seen by 
the fact that a ‘‘combine’’—that 
last refuge of American traders— 
is being formed to fight them in 
the West. Louis is said to be 
the pivot of the movement. One 
Chicago mail-order hcuse kas con- 
tracted for 100,000 bicycles and 
pairs of tires, and another for al- 
mest, if not quite as many, so that 
some idea of the extent of the 
business may be formed. 

The opposition is expected to 
take the form of an agreement 
amongst the traders not to deal 
with any firm supplying these 
mail-order houses. The whole- 
salers will, therefore, have te 
choose between one or the other. 

pc 
—The Advertisers’ Review. 
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INKLESS PRINTING BRIEFLY 

EXPLAINED. 

The Leavenworth (Kansas) Times 
gives the following brief description of 
inkless printing: Certain chemicals are 
mixed with the paper pulp and the pa- 
per when manufactured is just like or- 
dinary paper, and as the chemicals are 
cheap, the paper costs little more than 
ordinary white paper. When touched 
with an electric current it yields a 
dense black mark, which is indelible. 
Ordinary presses, such as are now in 
use, divested of the inking mechanism, 
can be fitted with the electric apparatus. 
One wire of an electric circuit is at- 
tached to the type or stereotype plate 
and the other to the cylinder that 
presses the paper against the type. The 
current causes every spot in relief on 
the type touching the paper to print 
its form on the paper, just as if ink 
were used, but without any dampening 
and smearing.-It is said that half- 
tones, electrotypes, wood cuts, and all 
metal designs in relief print more per- 
fectly than by the present method. 
The current passing through an in- 
candescent lamp is sufficient to do all 
the printing on a large press.—Press 
and Printer, Boston, Mass. 


JAPAN’S eee POSTAL SYS- 
TEX 


Thirty years ago, a young man named 
Samuel Bryan, a clerk in the postoftice 
department at Washington, received no- 
tice that his services were no longer 
needed. Incompetency was the reason 
given for his dismissal. When he look- 
ed over his stock in trade, he found 
that it consisted of something less than 
a hundred dollars in cash and—a great 
idea. A week later he was on his way 
to San Francisco, one good-natured 
postal clerk after another allowing him 
to ride in his car. On reaching San 
Francisco, he secured a place as purser 
on a ste: amship bound for Japan, and, 
in due time, found himself in Tokio. 
Once in Japan’s chief city, he proceed- 
ed without delay to put his idea into 
execution. What he proposed was to 
perfect and put in operation, in Japan, 
a postal system modeled after that of 
the United States. 3ryan found will- 
ing listeners among the high Japanese 
officials, and in due time was requested 
to prepare a prospectus of his system 
to be submitted to the mikado. Its 
value was at once recognized, and its 
adoption ordered. Bryan was placed 
at the head of the new department, 
with a salary of eleven thousand dol- 
lars a year, and intrusted with the ne- 
gotiation of a postal treaty between 
Japan and the United States. A few 
months later he was back in Washing- 
ton as the envoy of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, treating on equal terms with 
the man who had dismissed him for in- 
competency. The treaty. which he ne- 
gotiated with skill and diplomacy, 
proved satisfactory to all concerned. 
Bryan remained some fifteen years in 
the service of the Japanese government. 
He then returned to the United States, 
a rich man.—Success. 
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PICTURE OR DESCRIPTION? 

Don’t place too much reliance on the 
illustrations. The illustration attracts 
the eye, but it’s the written description 
that sells goods.—Mail Order Journal. 
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“DRAWN FROM LIFE.” 
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GROCERIES. 

“Why do you make window dis- 
plays?”’ I asked a young grocer who 
had built up a remarkably good busi- 
ness, and who is credited by his fel 


lows as using his brains all the time. 
“To attract customers into my store,” 
answered he. “I started in business 
during the strawberry season, and I 
soon found that I won more trade by 
always keeping on display the finest 
strawberries I could get. I soon adopt- 
ed the principle that my windows 
should be used to attract attention of 
passers to specialties rather than to the 
standard lines 
“Why specialties?” 








“For the reason that a woman walk- 
ing up the street is not looking, as a 
rule, for the best sugar, or canned 
goods or any of the regular lines car- 
ried by all grocers. But many women 
who have never dealt with me before 
stop when they see a fine box or bas- 
ket of fruit in my window and come 
into the store to make inquiries—see, 
watch that lady!’ 

watched her. She had been wheel- 
ing by the store, when something 
caught her eye. She got off her wheel, 
came to the door, where my friend the 
grocer met her. “‘How much are your 
muskmelons?”’ she yep They both 
went out to the front of the store, and 
he obtained an order for a basket of 


peaches and three muskmelons 


‘‘Now, there’s a case in point,” said 
he. “She never would have got off her 
wheel if she had seen tea, sugar or any 
such article. I have got dozens of per- 
manent customers in this way. The 
grocer who carries nothing but the reg- 


ular groceries cannot expect passersby 
to be attracted by his window unless he 
makes price an attraction.” 

Again he was called to the front 
this time by an old customer. She 
bought a few peaches and grapes for 
table use. “Now,” said he, “‘she is a 





regular customer of mine, but if I kept 
my fruit inside and displayed canned 
salmon she would just have gone on 
and got what she wanted farther up 
street, as she passes two good fruit- 
erers on the way home.’’—Canadian 
Grocer, Toronto, Ont. 

~~, 

OLD BUT STILL NEW. 

“I want some kind of a doorspring 
one that won’t get out of order,’ said 
a customer. 

“A doorspring? 

“Yes; and one that won’t require the 
strength of an elephant to open. 

Hem!’ 

“And it must be strong 
bring the door all the way to 


enough to 
and not 


leave it swinging open a couple of 
inches.’ 

“T see.” 

“And when the door closes I don’t 
want it to shut with a jar that shakes 
the house on its foundation.’ 

“Yes. You want one that will bring 
the door all the way to, and yet do it 
gently?” 

‘That's the idea.” 

“IT see. I know exactly what you 
want, sir, just ex xactly.” 

“Well, show me one. 


“We don’t keep nace” 
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THE “TESTIMONIAL.” . 
Try as hard as we may, it is not 


possible to get away from a conviction 
of the value of the testimonial form of 
pe ee Me en 

Done to death, as it seems to be by 
the medical advertiser, it still has a 
power recognized and often appropriat- 
ed by those in other fields of publicity. 

One of the most noticeable of such 
as the latter was a recent half page in 
the Boston daily papers, gotten up by 
a clothing house, wherein appears the 
halftones of a number of ball players 
and other well known people, below 
which are printed their “testimonials” 
in the good old-fashioned way. 

The ad was a profitable one. We 
may all express ourselves as tired of 
the ubiquitous testimonial, but I fear 
it will remain “in our midst” for yet 
another generation, unless modern in- 
genuity evolves something as strong- 
and that remains to be done. 

Pick up the country weekly and read 
the locals. This one, for instance: 

“Neighbor Smith, of the Skim-Milk 
Farm, is having his fine large barn 
painted this week.’ 

Now, if you'll tell me why that is 
eagerly read by the papers’ subscribers 
I'll say why the pictured testimonial is 
popular—because the reason is the 





same in each case. Think so?—Fame. 
USING TI THE NEWSPAPERS. 
There never was a time when_ the 
strength of newspapers as advertising 
mediums was so apparent as it is at 
present. Advertisers zre using them to 


a greater extent than ever before. Wiih- 
in the last few months business that 
once appeared exclusively in the maga- 
zines Fas begun to appear in the daily 
press also, while the trend of events 
seems to be toward including the latter 
in every advertising campaign of any 
pretensions.—Shamokin (Pa.) Dispatch. 
——-- +e 

SUMMER If ORT AD 
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“OUTDOOR SPORTS.” 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year #26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


HEE AGLE, semi-monthly 4 pages. Send for 
. R. DAVISON, pub., Kempsville, Ala. 


Practica WEATHER. Published once a 

month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the Weather, the most accurate and reliable 
long range forecasts ever appearing in print, 
based on terrestrial meteorological data, and on 
as sound scientific principles as those of our 
National Weather Bureau’s., It also publishes 
interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
weather. 

PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State. 
also Canada and Mexico and our new possessions. 
lt also goes to India, Australia,and nearly all the 
countries in Europe. It has some of the best in 
telligence of the world among its subscribers, 
- resenting almost every profession, trade and 

ailing. it is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
ativertinine medium for this and foreign coun 
tries. Rates for advertising furnished on — 
cation. Address PRACTICAL WEATHER 1! 
LISHING CO., Montgomery, Ala. 


“4 DVERTISING pays when “judie iously 
ve There are no better buyers than 
farmers. One o the best me age is 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE, Carbondale, 

THE; JOU “gg hyd age SCLENCE OF OSTEO- 

PATHY. DR. J. M. LITTLEJOHN, President 
Am. College of Selcumnaide Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, III. 
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AN 1s re Tr 80,000 ne neg groes 

Its circulation is national and 
is an excellent mai! order medium. It is supreme 
in this field. _ GE ». L. KNOX, Pub., Indianapolis. 


MAINE. 


fN HE Rockland ( Me.) DAILY STAR isa loc ‘al daily 

It prints the local news while it is news. 
Advertisers get the best and quic kest results 
from the daily paper. 


MICHIGAN. 


f i HE ECHO, 
Michigan. 


MINNESOTA. 


QV ENSKA AMERIKANSKA POSTEN, Minne- 
h apolis, Minn., isthe largest in size and cireu- 
lation of any Scandinavian paper published in 
the U. S. Averagecirculation per issue for 1900. 
42,282. It has a larger circulation than any other 
weekly paper published in Minnesota by at least 
12,000 copies each issue. It is the advertising 
medium par excellence of the Northwest, a fact 
which leading general advertisers willingly con- 
cede. Sample cos, rates, etc., furnished on 
plication. S\AN J. TU RNBLAD, Publisher, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


fal ~ South is booming as never before in its 
is Why not ride in on the crest of 
the wave ‘st “You can’t enter Mississippi terri 
tory successfully (tbe mcst prosperous ——-) 
without an ad in THE HERALD, Water Valle 
Miss. All home print, largest circulation and 
stands first in the. confidence of the people. 


VIRGINIA. 


T% SUSSEX STANDARD, published at Waver- 

Va., is more than a county ee Peanut 
rrowers, buyers and cleaners read it because it 
is the only special peanut paper. Covers va Va. 
pe anut belt. Rates: 1 inch, 1 yea-, 20 per 








Harrisville, covers Northeastern 

















cent discount for all electros, 
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OHIO. 


T° reach mail order buyers, try PENNY MONTH- 
LY ; 10c. a line; cire’n 25,000 ; Youngstown, 0, 








WISCONSIN. 


L ODGE COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
7 Stock raising and farming. Circ Cire’n 1900, 1900; , 1,416. 


CANADA. 


NANADIAN ADVERTISING 1s best done b: iy 
E. a ATS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Montrea 














_ CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


JRINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 

genera! subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence is recognized throughout the en- 

tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad- 

vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 

tisers as being that of a recognized authority.— 
Chicago (Il.) News. 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
metheds—how to prepare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint Subscription price #5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents aline 
- = =~ time, ee ad 50 cents a line ‘page $25, & 

eae nole page $100 each time. Address 
PIN ERS NK 10 Spruce St., New York. 











Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


a 
WHAT HAPPENED TO 
WIGCGLESWORTH,” 
book of humorous sketches, just publishe a 
by Dickerman & Son, Boston, is by W 
Fuller, editor of Rockland (Me.) Courier. Gazette. 
Will be on sale eve rywhere, read by everybody. 











We await your inqui 
St. ote St., 


Est’d Yt, 
(= LONDON. 


1853. 
British Advertisers’ Agents. 
wpa ee by 


l general advertis- $ 
THE SOUTH: ers. The first exten- 


sive advertisers will 

establish themselves 

too strongly to be dislodged + commetioons who 
enter the field later. LLUSTRA 

YOUTH AND AGES ee Tenn., $ 











The South is a 
oe mine large- 


is the Af, medium for reaching pros- 
— Southern families. 
rite to-day for sample copy and rates. 


The General Advertiser 


who desires to reach a well-to-do 
buying class of people, who want 
the best and have the money to pay 
for it, will find satisfactory re- 
sults by using THE 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE, 


CARBONDALE, ILL., 
It covers a peculiar and profitable fleld. 
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. 
The Frost (Minn.) Record 
isa country weekly that is held in —_ esteem by THE ORTON COMPANY 
its readers, who are a thrifty and prosperous 
class of people. It is a good advertising medium oF 
to reach the country popuiation who are settled 


in th art of the United States ted for it 
faanous Shea! fete Sates noted for te) SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, 


THE FARM AND HOME Can design and place your ad- 
vertising; write, compile and 








reaches 25,000 families every month. print your catalogue; do your 
It gives the advertiser wishing to reach vil printing, lithographing, etc., 
lage and country people quick and sure returns. as well and at as low prices as 
We give more good circulation for the money " ° 

than any other publication on earth. A trial ad any concern on earth. Sendin 


will convince you. Rates only $1 an inch each 
issue. Half inch, 50 cents. “ 


FARM AND HOME PUB. CO., Homer, Mich. 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION THE ORTON COMPANY 


List oF THIRTY 


a trialorder. Write for prices. 
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Paapsectss Chis toe eapteas al 
ka 


oe: Church No Fake—But Facts 


ipa ot 7 on > 
— Magazines In this Portuguese paper 















Send 2cents ff are edited by brainy T 
For ONE YEAR’s [ff pastors for live oO ARAU (@) 
SUBSCRIPTION TO fg} | Churches of differ- (HERALD) 


ent denominations | 

everywhere. Filled) 4 nyblished in Oakland, Cal., by J. 
with pure, interest- . ° p 
ing reading matter | 4 de Meneres, claims the highest cir- 
for the home. Ex-| 4 culation among the 100,000 Portu- 
cellent, economical | ¢ suese in the United States, and 
publishing plan for 

Churches, and a| Offers '% page FREE to any adver- 
good advertising | ¢ tiser proving the contrary. To show 
—— its merits as an advertising med- 
ium it presents in every copy for 
the year not less than 210 ads per 
week, among them the leading ad- 
vertisers of Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. It carries more ads than any 
three other Portuguese papers com- 
bined. It is the only Portuguese 
paper rated with figures in the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
General advertisers should not fail 
to send for a free sample copy and 
see what a nice paper the ARAUTO 
is. No fortune-tellers, no fakes. 
Only reliable advertisers wanted, 
either directly or through Geo. P. 
Rowell’s Advertising Agency. 


vr Pe 


#) The CHURCH 
h = PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
| 200 S. TenTH Sr., |i 
PHILADELPHIA. {§) 


HH! 
I Mn ——— <a: 
“TSE ZEB PE 2: 




















Have You Something to Sell 


AND 
Lack Capital and Facilities ? 


”~ 


eeeeececeeeecececeeeeeeeeeeeeeee? 





e 
e 

e 

e 

@ 

e 

e 
Advertisers control 50,000 active Je 
canvassing agents throughout U. g 
S. and one million dollars capi- |¢ 
tal, which are at your command. : 
Salable novelties, especially such g 
ascan be mailed ; readily mar- |, 
keted. Address with full particu- $ 
lars (or no attention paid), e 
- 

MANHATTAN, e 
P.0.BOX 672, - NEW YORK. : 
@ 
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ee ee ee ee a ee 
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SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY OF 


THE ADUISOR 


the great monthly magazine devoted to the interests of 


advertisers. 
PHILLIPS & CO., 


ADVERTISERS ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Is what it cost a prominent 
manufacturer of agricultural 
implements to sell his goods 
to the consumers direct 
through advertising in 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


The success of this paper 


INK, 





2s) SS EE Oe 8 ee 








‘The Scranton Truth 


An Independent Afternoon Newspaper. 


is phenomenal. Send for a Circulation over 16,000 copies daily. Printed 
TO roa in ~y own building, on te om linotypes an 

copy of RESUL 1 ae # Web perfecting res opulation of 

. Scranton 102,026. THE SC sRANTON TRUTH’S 


icici ae is mainly among regular sub- 

scribers at whose homes it is delivered by 

H carrier. 

S. A. EVERITT, Publisher, ne JORDAN, Proprietors, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Scranton, Pa. 




















For |The Joliet Daily News 


24 HAS BEEN PUBLISHING 
Years A Clean Family Newspaper, owning its carrier routes and 
delivering its papers direct or by mail, none being sold on 

the streets. It refuses tough advertisements of all descrip- 
tions. Circulation books, cash, print paper accounts, post- 
office receipts, carriers’ books, etc., are OPEN FOR IN- 
VESTIGATION. To reach Joliet, adjacent villages and 
rural delivery routes, THE NEWS is absolutely necessary 
to successful publicity. ’ 



































KEEP AN EYE ON WALL STREET. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


is the one daily newspaper of special value to an advertiser, because it is the 
shortest way to reach rich and successful men and women who have money to in- 
vest and to spend for high-grade and high-priced goods. 

It is the one paper people must read to keep in closest touch with Wall Street 
and to get the best information on investments 


Published by 


DOW, JONES & CO., 44 Broad Street. 


The Oldest News Agency in Wall Street. 
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THE BAYONNE HERALD | 


THE BAYONNE HERALD ; 


Is the Leading Paper of the City. 
Unsurpassed in QUANTITY AND QUALITY of CIRCULATION, and therefore the 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


> 
CLEAN, ENTERPRISING and TRUSTWORTHY and inthe THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 
of its publication, it is the 


FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER OF BAYONNE. 


Published bright and early EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. THE BAYONNE HERALD 
is the PREFERED ADVERTISING MEDIUM of the Business Men of Bayonne and adver- 
tisements in its columns produce results. 
For Advertising Rates and other particulars, address 


H. C. PAGE, Editor and Publisher, No. West Ninth street, near Avenue D, 
CITY OF BAYONNE, N. J. 














Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator 


DAILY: SUNDAY: WEEKLY: 
10,000 10,000 9,600 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO, 


For Rates Address 
LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


Tel., 3293 Cortland. SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 











Th FOUNDED 
e 1840. 
Cumberland 

° The Official Organ of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Presbyterian Church. The only paper of 


general circulation published in the interest 
of the 200,000 members constituting the denomination which it represents. 
One of the few religious papers which furnishes a sworn statement of circula- 
tion, and one of still fewer papers of any kind which place a positive guaranty 
between reader and advertiser. For rates or other information address 


C. P. PUBLISHING HOUSE, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Patriot 


HARRISBURG, PA., 





is a paper that goes into the homes. It does not 
acquire a large circulation through street sales. 
Thousands of its subscribers do not take any 
other newspapers. Do you realize their pur- 
chasing power? Do you want their patronage? 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 

















Every publisher knows of one or two people 
perhaps of a dozen or fifty—who would be interested 
and benefited by reading PRiNTERs’ INK and attend- 
ing to its instructions. 

The reading of Printers’ Ink regularly is cal- 
culated to make a man who doesn’t advertise now, 


consider the question seriously and perhaps convince 


him that he should advertise, especially in your paper. 


PRINTERS’ INK is a journal for advertisers and shows 
the man who is now interested in advertising how to 
use his space to best advantage and may induce him 
to use more space. 

The subscription price of PRINTERS’ INK is $5 a 
year, but the publisher of an approved paper can buy 
a specified number of $5 coupons, each good for one 
year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ INK, and pay for 
them by inserting advertising in his paper. 

This is a legitimate warm weather proposal worthy 
of consideration by every active newspaper publisher. 


Write, stating fully just what is wanted. Address 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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lf You Want Good Names 


We will give you the name and address of every farmer in Iowa 
who owns .his own farm and tell you how many acres he owns. 
We will give you the name of every stock man in Iowa—that is 
every man in lowa owning 25 cattle or 25 hogs or over 100 sheep and 
tell you how many head he pays taxes on. 


FEED GRINDER, WINDMILL, STOCK FOOD, FARM 
SCALE, STEEL TANK PEOPLE, 


besides hundreds in other lines could use these to advantage. We can 


give you the name of every sheep man in lowa. We have made a com- 
plete copy of the assessors’ books for every township in the state. 








Following is a sample of the actual names from the list. Every list is 
sworn to as being an actual and correct copy of the assessors’ books : 


NAME POSTOFFICE LAND HORSES CATTLE Hocs 
RS Sigourney.......... 865 
Joseph D. Robbins. Hastings : 
4 Sea Promise C ity 
B. Bracewell........ MEPNTAOR . ccccvcecces p 
CO EES 0 rr 56 
ie Eke MTONEP cocesece i ae 
SE. GEM o. -srcceeee SL ae i 
F. M. Gardner....... Grant... ‘ 





These ‘Names are Valuable to You! 


Would you not like to have the name of every farm owner in Iowa? 
Or if you are in certain lines possibly you want names of live stock men. 

We can make up a list of any kind. 

We guarantee them to be correct. Every list is sworn to 

Write us and state what kind of people you want to reach and we will 
quote price and tell you how many there are in Iowa. 

If you have a good proposition for farmers get a list of these people 
and place it before them. 

The trouble with circularizing has been that so small a per cent of 
those reached were interested. We can select you a list here and you 
know absolutely everyone is interested. TRY THEM. 


..Patent Medicine People.. 


We can give you the name and address of 250,000 Iowa farmers and 
guarantee addresses to be correct. 

Our list has been compiled during last eight weeks and is correct. It in- 
cludes every tax-paying farmer. 

You could not find fresher, or better names. 

We will sell but few copies of this list, and to nobody who is in the same 
line as a concern which has already bought names, 

We compiled the list for our own use; and wish to get part of our 
money back but do not want to sell so many copies as to make the list 
worthless to us. We wish to keep it just as exclusive as possible. 

Write us stating what class of farmers you want to reach ané we will 
quote price. 

















———————————————— a DR ESS 


FARMERS [| RIBUNE, D-s a a 


P. S.—Remember the Tribune when making up your list of agricul- 
tural mediums. 30,000 copies guaranteed. ‘“‘No better field than lowa 
No better medium than the Tribune.” (2 Write for sample and rates. 
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At Milwaukee 








Seemingly with an incurable desire to deceive, a Milwaukee publisher 
of late through trade publications has attempted to make outside adver- 
tisers believe, with comparative statements, that his newspaper is carry- 
ing more advertising than do most of the Chicago dailies, The Chicago 
Tribune and Record-Herald included. When it is known that the Sunday 
issues of these morning papers are omitted, but not so stated nor in any 
manner attention called to the fact, the deception becomes manifest. But 
it is not necessary for any Milwaukee paper to go away from home for 
impressive facts to tell advertisers either at home or abroad in the land. 
Let them make their comparisons with THE JOURNAL, print their circu- 
lations daily and if those statements are ever questioned as the conspir- 
acy publishers caused local advertisers to question THE JOURNAL’S 
figures, open up their records and prove by Stuart & Young, the expert 
Scotch accountants of Chicago, who make monthly examinations of 
several of the Chicago dailies for their owners, that they have more paid 
circulation than they guarantee advertisers as did THE JOURNAL. The 
following table will explain why a comparison with outside papers was 
desirable: 

















ADVERTISING RECORD OF 
Gk FVENING CAN r THE MILWAUKEE 
THE aie ENING WISCONSIN. JOURN 





AL. 





pies 23 
1900. igor. | Gain. | 1900. 1901. Gain. 


Cols. in. | Cols. in. | Cols. in. |} Cols. in. | Cols. in. |Cols. in. 




















JARERY..ccrcccecese. 568.20 709.8 140.9 512.6 749-2 236.18 
February....ssseee++| 596.13 639.17 43-17 520.13 752.2 231.10 
March Ore TTT TT 839.14 933-18 94-4 687.11 1,011.5 323.16 
BP cccccescveccses 805.16 954-15 148.18 760.1 | 1,072.3 312.3 
May occccscccsecs cool J7S83 934.1 178.10 || 824.3 | 1,066.19 | 242.16 
pS ee giavecsewe 730.01 766.9 29.20 733-11 | 794.19 61.8 
ie | ‘ ‘ ; 
4,323 4,958 } 635 4,038 5,446 1,405 
Wisconsin total increase......... -635 cols | ¥ourna/ total inc., 1,408 cols. 






All measurement based upon columns 22 inches in length. 
The newspaper conspiracy against THE JOURNAL was in effect in 1900. 
The daily average circulation of THE JOURNAL for June, 1901, was 

25,972, a daily gain over June, 1900, of 1,320. 

The Journal Company makes aclaim that the paid city circulation 
alone of the Milwaukee JOURNAL is larger than is the paid total cir- 
culation of any other English evening paper printed at Milwaukee and 
will give $1,000 to any advertiser who can disprove this claim with the 
full records of any newspaper questioning the statement, representatives 

«of Gimbel Brothers and the T. A. Chapman Company, Milwaukee’s 

largest advertisers, to be allowed to assist in making the examination. 

















THE JOURNAL COMPANY, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cc. D. BERTOLET, Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 


STEPHEN B. SMITH, 
30 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 
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This issue of PRINTERS’ INK is the 
first special edition, and the extra copies 
have been addressed and are mailed to 
15,899 advertisers—as listed and rated 
in the Publishers’ Commercial Union 
directory. 






The next special edition will be ad- 
dressed and mailed to all the Patent 
Medicine Manufacturers in the United 
States. 


Copy must be in hand by Wednesday, 
August 28. 















After that special issues will be pub- 
lished and sent to the following adver- 
tisers: 












OCTOBER 9.—Druggists, Wholesale and Retail, 
NOVEMBER 6.—Cigar Manufacturers. 
DECEMBER 4.—Seed and Nurserymen. 
JANUARY 8.—Distillers. 
























Advertising will be inserted at the 
following rates: 






Page $100.00 each issue 
Half Page 50.00 = ° - = each issue 
Quarter Page 25.00 * © ~ each issue 











Address: 


PRINTERS’ INK, to Spruce Street, New York. 
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ONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL is now 
printed on a new perfecting press built 
especially by the C. B. Cottrell Co. 

The large and growing circulation of this 
popular Western monthly demands the 
quickest and best press facilities. No publi- 
cation has better, and few can have equal 
advantages for first-class, rapid printing. 

The circulation for September will be 

175,000 ; for October, 200,000, guaranteed 
and proved by mailing receipts. 

The present rate of 60 cents per agate 

line will be advanced on September 2oth to 
80 cents. 


CONKEY’S 
HOME 
JOURNAL 


is especially adapted for the moderate homes 
where there is a piano or an organ. The 
musical features, household departments 
and entertaining stories are just the kind 
that please these people. There is no publi- 
cation more highly appreciated by its readers 
and no other gives subscribers such good 
value for the price. 

Further information and sample copy 
mailed’ on request. 














W. B. ConkEy Company, CHICAGO. 
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The 


EVENING 
TIMES 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
a 


The Progressive Newspaper of Western 
New York. 


4 


BRIGHT, 
NEWSY, 
UP-TO-DATE. 


4 


It reaches the live population of Roch- 
ester and its adjoining towns. 


4 


Our rates are based on circulation, 
and advertising in THE TIMES means 
value received every time. 


a 
Write for Estimate. 
THE EVENING TIMES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN ISRAELITE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE CHICAGO ISRAELITE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INK. 


Edited by RABBI ISAAC M. WISE, 
July 4, 


1856, to March 26, 1900. 





‘The American Israelite is the leading 


Jewish paper in the United States.’’::: 
Printers’ Ink, June 26, 1901. 


These two great class papers cover the entire field in the 
United States and Canada. In proportion to circulation, they 
reach more well-to-do families, good consumers, than any other 
ciass or religious periodical in the world. 

Their combined circulation is over 


THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


and is distributed as follows: 
ee 39° Louisiana . 5 oon On 





Okiahoma.......... 92 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Dakota 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana . 
Indian Territory . 
— 


Kentue ky 


TOTAL anf 35,146. 


‘ . arene ee 
Maryland -. 30 
Massachusetts 427 
Michigan 511 
Minnesota 1,822 
Missouri 617 
Mississippi.. 458 
Montana. 226 
Nebraska 423 
Nevada 38 
New Hampshire . B 
New Jersey. 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 


Oregon . 192 
Pennsyivania 857 
khode Island 71 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Canada 

Mexico 

West Indies. . 


None din our readers take both papers. 














The foremost and most conservative general advertisers have used 
these papers for years, and continue to do so 


the great local retail houses appear in every issue 
ness men do not use these papers as a matter of sentiment. 


The advertisements of 
The shrewd busi- 


They 


know it pays them to do so, and if it is profitable to them, why would 


it not be so to you? 
The advertisements of reputable houses only are admitted 


All ad 


vertisements of medicines for improper use by women, for the cure of 
private diseases, and such as might be designated as nasty, also dis- 
honest or catch-penny advertisements, are rigidly excluded. 

The appearance of an advertisement in the columns of the ISRAELITE 
is a guarantee of the respectability of the advertiser, 


Rates and sample copies on application to 


LEO WISE @ CoO., 


Cincinnati 


or 


Chicago. 


Or to any first-class advertising agency. 
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A City in a Garden 


PUODOOOUEROGUOOEOREROOEORE FUCCOUHGRECCOERONOOOOOR 








The ctty teeming with an active, prosperous 
population of two million souls; the garden 
covering an expanse of millions of acres of 
the most fertile land on earth, yielding to its 
energetic tillers the means to furnish themselves 
and families the necessities and luxuries of life. 
The City—Chicago; the Garden—the great 
Northwest, especially Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan. 


THE 


Chicago Chronicle 





circulates largely in this magnificent territory 
containing hundreds of thousands of thought- 
ful, intelligent people who are opposed to the 
Republican party. This great newspaper is 
their principal source of information. The ad- 
vertiser who desires to talk to this large con- 
stituency can do no wiser thing than to use 
“The Chronicle.” 








H. W. SEYMOUR, Publisher, 


164-166 Washington Street. 
New York Office, 79-80 Tribune Building. 
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A Result Producer! 


One trial order will 
convince you that 


North American 
Weekly 


15 Years Old. New York, N. Y. 


Average guaranteed 
weekly circulation 


127,845 


copies for year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1900. 


30 cents per line. 


T. F. orders stop when you wish, Each 
and every copy delivered into a home and 
paid for. Don’t you want to give us a trial? 


~L. NATIONAL CRAKOW, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
338 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Street Car Advertising. 




















Way back in the fifties a young, vigorous New Englander, 
who had learned the profession of an apothecary in all its de- 
tails, conceived the idea of putting up a line of medicinal prep- 
arations. They consisted of “ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,”’ “ Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla’” and “ Ayer's Pills.” 

For several years J. C. Ayer acted as his own chemist, bot- 
tler and salesman, and carried his goods from house to house 
and from store to store. As business increased this plan was 
supplemented by vigorous advertising in both local and general 
publications and in the street cars. The preparations have been 
introduced abroad, in South America, Australia and India and 
are considered standard remedies. 

The amount expended in advertising by this firm is very 
large. The Ayer people believe in street car advertising, and 
their cards appear in almost every city in the country. George 
Kissam & Company number Ayer among their best customers. 

Why is it that great and successful advertisers like Ayer 
advertise in the street cars? 

It is because they know that an investment in street car ad- 
vertising is one which will yield golden returns to the man who 
places his money with wisdom. 

More and more converts are being made to street car ad- 
vertising daily. 

Those who have tried other mediums with unsatisfactory 
results are using the street cars and are pleased at the results. 

Those who have made their first venture in advertising find 
the street cars profitable beyond their greatest hopes. 

The people who ride in the street cars are the probable 


buyers ; those who want a particular thing, but do not know 
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where to go to get it, and look to see who has it; and those 
who want something and know where to get it, but look for 
the advertisement to be sure of the name or the street or if it 
still be advertised. 

Then, too, there is the person who is influenced to want, or 
at least to try, an article through seeing the advertisement in 
the street cars. 

These are the people who ride in the street cars. 

The street car advertisement stays with them, rides with 
them, keeps them company in spite of themselves, and with gen- 
tle persistence makes itself be read. 

Think of the entry to the many homes which advertisers 
may secure through the use of the street cars. 

Count over the households within your knowledge and 
think how closely they are brought in touch with the advertised 
article. 

Recall with what eagerness the attractive street car cards 
are read. 

Then you will readily understand why it is that street car 
advertising has become such a factor in modern merchandising. 

It isa common mistake, though, to suppose that the full 
effects of street car advertising are easily or quickly seen. 

The force of a really good street car advertisement goes 
deeper than many imagine. The full effects are never in sight. 

It sets people thinking. Sometimes it is not the person 
who sees the card that buys the goods, but he or she, after see- 
ing the advertisement, may speak to friends about it and so the 
seed is sown, 

It is the practice now to pay much more attention to the 
details of street car advertising than was thought requisite for- 
merly. 

The man who appeals to the public to-day through the 
street cars must have something to sell that the people want; 
he must tell his story briefly but in such a way that people who 
read it will be convinced of the value of the thing offered. 

To accomplish what is here set down requires knowledge, 
judgment and experience. 

If you have a good article and are ready to advertise it in 


the street cars, place your eppropriation in experienced hands. 
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If your advertising is worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well. 

George Kissam & Company handle street car advertising 
exclusively, and do the largest business of the kind in the 
country. 

They devote their entire attention to improving that busi- 
ness and watching the interests of their customers. 

They have built up an immense business in street car ad- 
vertising and control the choicest lines of street cars in many 
of the best cities of the United States. 

Their system of placing, inspecting, checking, changing, 
etc., 1s perfect, and their success stands as conclusive evidence 
that business placed through them is given every attention to 
insure profitable results. 

Their series of offices located in the principal cities guaran- 
tees close attention to and carrying out of all contracts and a 
careful as well as an accurate system throughout. 

Those who remember the old ideas connected with street 
car advertising readily appreciate the improvements inaugurated 
by George Kissam & Company. 

One of the great revolutions in street car advertising was 
brought about by the invention and introduction of the curved 
racks. 

Curved racks popularized street car advertising and in- 
creased the advertising value of the cards. 

Curved racks are somewhat on the principle of hanging 
pictures at an angle on the wall, so as to bring out their beauties 
more clearly to the eye. 

Every card in a curved rack can be clearly seen and easily 
read without straining the eyes. And, as street car advertising 
success depends, like other things, in being seen and the suc- 
cess it brings to others, curved racks have greatly increased the 
popularity of this system of advertising. 

George Kissam & Company were the first to introduce 
them into their cars, and they are now in every car embraced 
in the immense circuit controlled by them. 

Rochester boasts of a fine and well-managed street railway 
system, the cars running to all parts of the city and suburbs, 
George Kissam & Company control the advertising in the 
Rochester cars. 

The Milwaukee cars are a very complete system. Milwau- 
kee itself is a good field for advertising, and street car traffic in 
this city, as in most towns where a good general business is 
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done, is heavy. The business done from street car advertising 
which is carried in the Milwaukee cars is always very good. 

The street car lines in Chicago are of the finest in the 
country. They are not as elegantly decorated or as fancy as 
some of those in other cities, but they are comfortable, well 
built and numerous in number. 

The city is divided into three sections—North, West and 
South. ‘The great street car systems of Chicago are those of 
the North and West sides. They carry many thousands of pas- 
sengers daily, and the advertising privileges are controlled by 
George Kissam & Company. 

George Kissam & Company have done more to popularize 
street car advertising in Chicago than any one who has ever 
engaged in it, and that they stand well with their business rivals 
and are universally popular is strong evidence of this fact. 

Among the other cities in which George Kissam & Com- 
pany control the street car advertising privileges may be 
mentioned : 

Aurora, Elgin and Springfield, Illinois. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and Stillwater, Minnesota. 

Cincinnati, Columbus and Hamilton, Ohio. 

Denver, Colorado. 

Trenton, Elizabeth and New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Madison and West Superior, Wisconsin. 

Brooklyn (elevated road), Buffalo, Albany, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Utica, Amsterdam, Newburgh, Jamestown, Johnstown, 
Gloversville, Herkimer, Mohawk and Ilion, New York. 

And there are many others—all live, representative Amer- 
ican cities. 

These cities afford splendid opportunities for the street car 
advertiser. 

They all have excellent street car facilities, the cars are 
well patronized, the people are prosperous, and to reach them 
properly it is really necessary to use the cars. 

The aggregate population of the cities embraced in the 
circuit controlled by George Kissam & Company is nearly six 





million. 
Wouldn’t you like to make an impression on all these 


minds ? 

If you would, and wish your appropriation placed properly, 
consult George Kissam & Company at their offices, 253 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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Knoxville’s local advertisers 
discovered years ago that 


THE SENTINEL 


was 


The Best Medium 


Now the forezgn advertisers have reached 
the same conclusion. We carry more adver- 
tising of both kinds in six days than any 
other Knoxville paper does in seven. 


poten THERE'S mee 
Sworn circula- etailed circu- 
tion exceeds MONEY FOR YOU 


lation statement 































6,100 Res IN on file with all 
average — larger 

than any other KNOXVILLE ae ent : 
paper in this and will be sen 
territory. AND on request. 














TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville’s population, 32,637, and with 
suburbs, 51,000; Knox County, 74,304. Growth 
in ten years, 45 per cent. Largest city be- 
tween Washington and Birmingham. It’s a 
lively city in the industrial South and you 
can't afford to neglect zt. Write 








THE KNOXVILLE SENTINEL CO., KNoxviLte, TENN., 


OR 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Temple Court, New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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Lots of Ginger! 





| ‘* They tried to drive this poor Scotchman into a 

} corner. But, the more they drove him the more they | 
drove out the talent he had with him; and, you know, | 
sometimes I think that in your fight in life, if you are | 
having a hard fight, if you will only think of the fellows | 
that are fighting you, and want to see you fail, it will 
put more ginger into you than all the pats on the back 

| of all the friends you can make in a thousand years.” 


The above remarks are taken from the speech 
of General Charles H. Taylor, made before the 
Sphinx Club, relating the early struggles and perse- 
cutions of James Gordon Bennett, founder of the 
New York Herald. My struggles in the ink busi- 
ness were anything but rosy, as my competitors 
tried in every conceivable way to drive me into a 
corner. I was boycotted and accused of being a 
fakir, but the more they persecuted me the harder 
I fought, until to-day I have a business of nearly 
eight thousand customers located in all parts of the 
world. My success was founded on catering to the 
multitude, | put up my job inks in small cans and 
tubes and sought the trade of printers who were 
too small to be visited by a salesman and too poor 
to secure credit. The man with twenty-five cents 
to spend was as welcome in my place as the fellow 
who bought twenty-five dollars’ worth. We all had 
to start at the foot of the ladder, and the small 
printer to-day may be a large printer to-morrow, 
consequently cannot beignored. My customers are 
my salesmen. When my goods are not found satis- 
factory I cheerfully exchange them or refund the 
money, and pay all freight or express charges. Send 
for a copy of my price list and compare it with the 
prices you are charged by the credit houses. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


17 Spruce Street, New York. 
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By Chas. 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give aby oy 
upon any subject discussed in this department. PRINTERS’ INK. 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care 
TT 








Unless you do business in a 
peculiarly conservative communi- 
ty you will find that it is good 
business to buy the very latest 
novelties that give promise of liv- 
ing in popular favor for more 
than a few weeks, even though 
you know that your sales of such 
things will be very limited. It 
isn’t necessary to load up on all 
the fads and fancies that come in 
vogue, but it is a pretty good idea 
to have enough of them to show 
in your window and to advertise 
in your paper. You can nearly 
always get your money back on 
such goods; but even if you lost 
a little, you would be well repaid 
by acquiring the reputation of al- 
ways having the new things while 
they are new. Country people 
who read the papers of the nearby 
big cities keep pretty well in- 
formed as to what is latest and 
best in all sorts of merchandise; 
and it’s a good idea to let them 
understand that the merchants of 
their own town are giving just as 
careful attention to their needs as 
the big city stores give to the 
needs of their public. Even those 
people who make no effort to 
keep up with the styles and to se- 
cure the very latest wrinkles in 
whatever they buy, will take a cer- 
tain pride in trading at a store 
which they feel to be progressive 
and enterprising. Therefore it is 
well to take the risk of losing a 
little on the new things. 


* * * 

Some stores through a false 
idea of economy require their 
salesmen to take all care of their 
stocks, dusting and otherwise 
keeping them in order, and often 
almost unavoidably _ neglecting 


customers in order to do such 
work. In stores where the sales- 
men are kept fairly busy in sell- 
ing goods, boys or girls should 


be employed to keep stocks in or- 
der, leaving the salesmen free to 
put forth their very best efforts 
in their real duties of selling 
goods. It is far from economy to 
allow a man, to whom you are 
paying fifteen or twenty dollars a 
week, to neglect his proper busi- 
ness in order to do work that a 
three to five dollar per week as- 
sistant can do as well. Not only 
that, but it makes him a better 
salesman, gives him time in which 
to study the selling arguments of 
his merchandise, and gives him a 
little more of that dignity which 
tends to command the customers’ 
confidence and respect. Of course, 
where the salesman has ample 
time in which to take care of his 
stock without interfering with 
the prompt service of customers, 
the employment of an assistant is 
a needless expense; but when the 
reverse is the case, as it so often 
is, the assistant will produce a 
dividend not to be despised. 


* * * 


A lying window is just as dam- 
aging in proportion to the num- 
ber who see it as a lying newspa- 
per advertisement. This has been 
said in one way or another times 
without number, but it was 
brought to my mind afresh by a 
recent window display of silk par- 
asols in which but one parasol 
was shown opened; a beautifully 
befrilled affair, literally covered 
with ruffles, with a placard read- 
ing, “Special sale of white silk 
parasols at 89 cents each,” and a 
great many other parasols, tight- 
ly rolled, standing near. That 
“dream” center-piece caught the 
feminine eye and inveigled its 
owner inside as far as the parasol 
counter, where it was discovered 
that the only white silk parasols 
being sold at 89 cents were of a 
very ordinary sort and had but 
one ruffle. It may be that this 
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sort of thing pays; the frequency 
with which it occurs would seem 
to indicate that it does. But I 
believe that where one of these 
cheap tricks succeeds a dozen 
fail; and that very often those 
which are most successful in 
point of number of sales made 
are really the least helpful to the 
store. A woman will remember 
a small disappointment for a long 
time; she will remember the time 
and place and circumstances with 
sufficient accuracy to enable her 
to steer clear of the same place in 
the future if she wishes to. 


* * * 


One New York store has for a 
long time made a practice of 
handing to each person entering 
its doors on its regular bargain 
day, a small bill giving a sort of 
recapitulation of the bargains ad- 
vertised in the previous evening’s 
papers. I presume that this is 
found useful in reminding shop- 
pers of wanted things that they 
might otherwise forget and buy 
in some Other store later on. This 
would not seem to some _ mer- 
chants like dignified merchandis- 
ing, but I haven’t a doubt that it 
sells goods, and that is  para- 
mount. I believe that it is al- 
ways a good idea to place in your 
window, conspicuously and at the 
right distance for easy reading, 
each new advertisement, especial- 
ly if it refers to the goods on dis- 
play. In cases where the adver- 
tisements are set in type too small 
to be easily read, I think it would 
often be worth while to have them 
reset in much larger type but in 
the same general style. Of course 
the same advertisements should 
be posted prominently inside the 
store and each salesman should 
have that section of the advertise- 
ment which refers to goods under 
his charge, for easy reference in 
case of any dispute or misunder- 
standing. 

Don’t think that it isn’t impor- 
tant to explain in your advertis- 
ing your reasons for cutting pric- 
es, especially if the cut is a large 
one, Many an ad quoting cut 
prices proves a flat failure simply 
for the lack of a little explana- 
tion. You never yet cut a price 


without having some particular 
reason for doing so, and you 
probably never will. It may not 
be a reason that you care to fully 
explain to your public; but in 
nine cases out of ten it will be one 
that you can give in a general and 
very satisfactory way without go- 
ing into any of the little details 
that you do not care to divulge. 
Advertising cut prices has _be- 
come so common and the adver- 
tised reductions are sometimes so 
great that it isn’t to be expected 
that they will be credited unless 
accounted for in some plausible 
way. When the cut is because of 
some slight imperfection in the 
merchandise, something that the 
customer might not notice unless 
attention was called to it, simply 
take your possible customer into 
your confidence and give that as 
the reason for the low price. If 
the reduction is on account of an 
over-stock, just say that you 
bought too many of the articles 
advertised and don’t wish to 
carry them over, therefore have 
cut the price while the goods are 
seasonable and desirable. If you 
are making the price concessions 
simply to get attention to some 
particular stock, it’s easy to say 
that you are paying the public the 
difference between the regular 
and the cut price in order to in- 
duce them to purchase the article 
advertised, because you know that 
when once they have become ac- 
quainted with its good qualities 
they will buy that particular make 
in preference to any other. If 
you have two reasons for cutting 
the price, by all means choose 
that one which presents the best 
case to the public. But there 
should be a reason, a good reason 
for every price reduction, and it 
should be stated as simply and 
clearly as possible. It is told of 


‘Mr. J. E. Powers, who originated 


what is known as the “Powers 
style” of advertising, for the 
Wanamaker store, of Philadel- 
phia, that a department head in 
that concern once came to him 
with the statement that they had 
a lot of rotten gossamers which 
they wished to dispose of at a 
verv material reduction from the 
original price. Mr. Powers told 














him to put a memorandum of the 
details on his desk and he would 
give the matter prompt attention. 
‘The department head heard noth- 
ing more about it until several 
days later, when on opening his 
morning paper he was confronted 
bv his own words, “We have a 
lot of rotten gossamers,” etc., in 
display type. It is said that the 
gossamers sold quite readily; but, 
however that may be, it is reason- 
ably certain that the Wanamaker 
store was benefited by this bit of 
frankness out of all proportion to 
any possible gain that might have 
been made through selling the 
merchandise by a misrepresenta- 
tion. Even the most skeptical 
would be inclined, after such an 
honest admission, to believe al- 
most any statement that the Wan- 
amaker store might make, even 
without the support that a good 
reason would afford 


* * * 


A very important problem in a 
retail business of any considerable 
size is that of enlisting the inter- 
est of the salespeople with the 
purpose of obtaining from them 
the many helpful hints and sug- 
gestions which they are able to 
give from daily contact with your 
customers. If, in addition to 
simply turning over to you the 
points that come to them, you can 
get their minds to working. in 
your interests, you will have gain- 


ed a worth-while point. But the 
average clerk, male or female, is 
quite content with a fairly con- 


scientious discharge of his or her 
principal duty—that of selling 
goods—and is not inclined to give 
very serious thought to any of the 
problems at the buying or selling 
ends of your business, or to take 
any special pains in reporting to 
you the little conversations with 
customers and other daily occur- 
rences that might be utilized for 
the betterment of your business. 
Though you may feel that you 
are paying for this sort of thing 
in the regular salaries, it seems 
to me that rather than go without 
it, it would be better to offer 
some remuneration, not necessari- 
ly large, for every idea or sugges- 
tion which you might deem suffi- 
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75 
ciently valuable to make use of. 


It might be done by offering a 
certain prize, preterably cash, for 
the best suggestion offered during 
each quarter of the year; carrying 
it a little further if you choose by 
offering second, third and fourth 
prizes or more for other sugges- 
tions, and consolation prizes for 
still others that are found useful 
but are not counted of sufficient 
value to command anything more. 
It seems to me that this scheme, 
which, by the way, has already 
been practiced, in some cases with 
modifications, and in others con- 
siderably elaborated, but almost 
invariably with success, would 
lead to a friendly rivalry on the 
part of the clerks and an added 
interest in your business that 
could not help but be of great 
benefit. In addition to this it 
leads your employees to think for 
themselves along lines that will 
add to their mental development 
and make them much more useful 
and valuable assistants. There 
should be certain rules for the 
making of these suggestions, such 
as having them written on one 
side of the paper, carefully dated 
and signed with the full name; 
but no restrictions whatever 
should be placed upon the range 
of these suggestions if you would 
secure the best results. A _ place 
should be provided for the recep- 
tion of the slips that will be con- 
venient for all clerks. Probably 
a tin cash box with lock and key 
and a slot in the top would serve 
very well in the majority of cases. 
If any of my readers adopt this 
suggestion I should be pleased to 
know the results. 
* * * 


If the storekeeper who deals i 
various articles of women’s wear 
can occasionally get his name 
into the fashion column in con- 
nection with samething new in 
women’s apparel, that is just 
much good advertising without 
any expense. Sometimes this can 
be carried still further by furnish- 
ing the paper a cut of the article 
showing it in use; a handsome 
face, perhaps, crowned with a 
new fall bonnet. or a handsome 
figure clad in the latest thing in 


so 
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shirt waists, accompanied by a 
brief but well written description 
with the merchant's name rung 
in as unostentatiously as possible, 
making the whole appear like a 
fashion note pure and simple 
without even the ear-marks of an 
advertisement. At the cost of a 
good cut a merchant can often get 
an advertisement in this way that 
he could not secure in any other 
way. This cannot be done in 
every town nor with every paper; 
it is not always worth doing, But 
it is often a good thing to do, and 
if it is worth doing at all it is 
worth doing just as well as you 
know how. And this reminds me 
that one merchant of my acquaint- 
ance recently made good use of 
fashion notes which had _ been 
printed in a paper, by reproduc- 
ing them in his advertisement, 
following each with the statement 
that the article referred to was to 
be had at his store, the price and 
any other interesting particular 
at his command. This made par- 
ticularly good advertising because 
the fashion notes were plainly 
genuine and the use this adver- 
tiser made of them would seem 
to show that all the latest things 
were to be found in his stock. 
Women like to feel that they are 
trading in a progressive store, 
one that offers the new things 
while they are new. 


* * * 


Every store of any size should 
have as many public conveniences 
as possible; little things that peo- 
ple will run in to 1efer to and use, 
like the city directory time tables 
of all the railroads running into 
your city, stationery bearing your 
imprint, a checking department 
where parcels may be left, the 
correct time, and other small con- 
veniences that can be maintained 
at a reasonable cost. It may some- 
times appear to you that you are 
keing imposed upon by people 
who make free use of such things 
and apparently never spend a cent 
in your store; but you can afford 
to be imposed upon occasionally 
(and it will be only occasionally) 
for the sake of the benefit you 
will derive from providing these 
things for those who do appre- 
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ciate them. Then again, the man 
who comes into your store day 
after day to make use of such 
conveniences and doesn’t buy any- 
thing will some day see some- 
thing that he will want; and after 
he has once gotten into the habit 
of spending money with you, will 
be likely to continue. I have 
known merchants to make pretty 
costly mistakes by snubbing or 
otherwise ill-treating people who 
did not trade with them because 
it was assumed that these people 
never would trade with them, 
when as a matter of fact the ex- 
ercise of a little tact would have 
arrayed such people on the side 
of the store and made good 
friends of them. 


* * * 


In selling goods of which there 
are different grades of the same 
pattern, be very careful to ex- 
plain the difference fully and 
clearly. Take it in the matter of 
gold-filled watches, for instance. 
Here are two watches lying side 
by side of exactly the same pat- 
tern and having not a single feat- 
ure by which a customer can dis- 
tinguish one from the other; yet 
one case is guaranteed for twenty 
years and the other for twenty- 
five years, with a proportionate 
difference in price. Suppose that 
in your stock you happen to have 
only the twenty-five year case, 
and a possible customer, who has 
learned the price but has not 
learned that cheaper cases are 
made in the same design, goes 
into the store of a competitor and 
there finds the twenty year case, 
which appears to him to be ex- 
actly the same at a considerably 
lower price. Unless this differ- 
ence is explained to him, he natu- 
rally concludes either that you 
are a robber or that the other 
man’s prices are extremely low. 
Perhaps you will savy that nobody 
would buy a watch without in- 
quiring as to the guarantee; and 
possibly that is so. Still, as it 
does not cost anything to explain ' 
that there are different grades of 
the same pattern. and as this will 
prevent the possibility of such an 
error on the part of the customer 
I have explained above, it 


as 
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would seem to be well worth 
while to make the explanation. 
And the same thing holds good 
in many other lines, because a 
popular pattern that has become 
associated with superior qualities 
is almost sure to be reproduced 
in goods of inferior guality which 
will be offered by dishonest mer- 
chants as being fully equal to the 
better grades. 
* * * 


About the only thing that will 
bring much business in August is 
low prices on seasonable merchan- 
dise. There is very little chance 
to sell anything in this hot month 
that does not in some way cater 
to a need or necessity born of 
weather conditions. An attempt 
to sell merchandise of any other 
sort is likely to result in the al- 
most absolute waste of every cent 
that’s spent in the advertising. 
August is the month in which to 
unload every dollar's worth of 
distinctively summer stock that 
will not sell during the remainder 
of the season at regular prices. 
Generally speaking, it is better to 
get the money out of such mer- 
chandise, even though you must 
in some instances stand a small 
loss, than to carry over the goods, 
taking chances on their desirabil- 
ity, and the market conditions, at 
the opening of another season. 
It is better to have the money to 
invest in other goods where it is 
likely to turn itself two or three 
times than to have it locked up in 
unseasonable merchandise, the 
carrying over of which under or- 
dinary conditions can be nothing 
but an expense. And when the 
time comes for this general clean- 
ing out of summer goods, don’t 
do your price cutting on the in- 
stallment plan as the season 
wanes. Take into account what 
it is worth to you to have the use 
of the money that is locked up in 
the summer goods; consider what 
competitors are likely to do along 
the same lines; calculate the prob- 
able demand for the class of 
goods you are selling and then 
make cuts that will bring the de- 
sired results. Don’t think you 
will cut your ice cream freezers 
ten or twelve per cent now, and 
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another ten per cent later on, but 
make one job of it, and cut them 
twenty or twenty-five per cent at 
the beginning. Not that these fig- 
ures should guide you in any way, 
because, in my opinion, a twenty- 
five per cent cut is rather a small 
one and not likely to create much 
of a stir. Another point is, that 
in going down to the bottom price 
at once you are much more likely 
to discourage those who would 
follow you than if you were to 
make a little cut at the beginning, 
which any competitor could easily 
beat without going below cost. 
And don’t regard cost as a “dead 
line” over which you must not 
step; don’t hesitate to go a good 
bit below cost on goods with 
which you are overloaded or on 
little lots that you wish to soon 
see the last of. It is almost neces- 
sary for the merchant with a lim- 
ited capital to keep every dollar 
of it at work; and he cannot do 
this if he carries over from one 
summer to another any consider- 
able quantity of merchandise. In 
advertising such sales I think it 
is entirely fair and often useful 
to say “below cost” on goods 
which you are selling at actual 
cost as billed to you. In such a 
case you will certainly be selling 
below cost, because actual cost in- 
cludes freights, rent, light, insur- 
ance, interest, salaries and every 
other expense incidental to the 
conduct of your business and of 
which each article should bear its 
fair share. However, I would 
avoid advertising anything at cost, 
because if the article advertised 
happens to be one on which you 
make an unusually large profit, 
the customer is likely to reason 
that the percentage of profits is 
the same all through your busi- 
ness and that you are charging 
higher prices than you need to or 
ought to, and possibly higher 
than those of your competitors. 
It is not desirable to give the 
general public any insight as to 
the cost of goods, because not one 
in a hundred—or in five hundred, 
for that matter—will reason cor- 
rectly about it or take into ac- 
count the other costs which the 
merchant has to pay out on his 
gross profits. 
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GREAT BENEFITS FROM 





HOME TALK 


Only reputable advertisements 





printed in ‘*‘ Home Talk.’’ 





GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & Co. 


345-347 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. Wm. H, England, Editor cf “Home 
Talk,” New York City: 

DeEaR Sir—We take great pleasure in 
saying that the advertisement we have had 
in “ Home Tak” has been of great ben- 
efit to us. We find our customers appre- 
ciate this mode of advertising, and hope, 
as soon as our appropriation is fixed, we 
will renew our contract with you. 

Yours very truly, 

LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 


H. D. MILLer. 
fict Tf, D: MM. 











Why don’t you try 


HOME TALK 


Advertising Rates $1.00 per Agate Line. 





Sample copy on request. 





HOME TALH, 325 Temple Court, N. Y. 
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Od Age and I Heath] 











are an ill-matched pair. Old people 
are often trying to those about them. 
The lot of the aged is one of loneliness. 
When the days of activity are past the 
wait for the future is a weary one. But 
when the horrors of indigestion and 
stomach troubles are added—old people 
are in a state of lamentable misery. 
Ripans Tabules are old age’s truest 
friend and helper. They make old 
people healthy and well—they brighten 
their declining days. Aged men and 
women should be induced to take Ripans 
Tabules every day. They area remedy 
especially adapted to prevent incidents 
which are a result of declining vitality. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia, bowel 
troubles, constipation. They maintain 
good appetite and sound, natural sleep. 
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An increase of More Than a 
Page and a Half a Day 


The PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRER 


During the month of June this year, printed 
372 columns of advertising more than in the 
corresponding month last year. 


And by way of further emphasis a comparison of the figures 
shows that the grand total of columns printed in The Inquirer Is 
more than five hundred columns in excess of any other Philadelphia 
newspaper. The following figures tell the whole story:— 


1901 1900 
INQUIRER . 2163 cols, 1791 cols. 372 cols, increase 
Record. . . 1636 “ 1499 « 137 
Press... . 1468 “* 1407 “ 61 
Ledger. . . 11386 “ 1127 « 9 








North American,941 “ 999 58 decrease 
Times ... 462 “ 739 « 2t7 " 


These figures represent the total number of columns of adver- 
tising printed in the Philadelphia newspapers during the months of 
June 1900 and 1901. They are all computed at the uniform mea- 
surement of fourteen lines to the inch and three hundred lines to 
the column. 

No better evidence could be given than this, of 
The Inquirer’s great value as an advertising 
medium of the highest quality. And it is because 
The Inquirer is the people’s paper and leads them 
all in popularity, enterprise and influence. 

The Inquirer prints more paid advertising than any other 
newspaper in the entire United States, outside of Greater New York. 

Advertisements in The Inquirer always bring 
positive results. The volume of advertisements 
printed prove this. 


THE. PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building 508 Stock Exchange Building 




















